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a LIBRARIANSHIP — AN ADVENTURE 

Cf 

‘4 pete calling is great that is greatly pursued.” 

These words of Justice Holmes, printed at 

. the time of his death with other maxims from his pen, gave me a 

ig thought upon which to base this brief message to readers of the 

id Wilson Bulletin. I have never been especially interested in the 

. perennial discussions as to whether librarianship is a profession, a 

cs science, or an art. I am tremendously interested in librarianship as 

1B an adventure. It will always be the great adventure of my life. It 

“ is as much so now as it was twenty years ago when a small group 

1s of younger librarians got together after the regular A.L.A. sessions 

AS and discussed with enthusiasm, criticized with ruthlessness, and ap- 

; proved with reluctance the ideas promulgated by the several members 
of the group. These men no longer get together in the same way and 
settle all library problems in one session, but none of them has lost 
that spirit of adventure. 

® Librarianship has always appealed to me because of its almost 

y unlimited opportunities and because we have only scratched the sur- 

- face when it comes to providing real library service to all the people. 

‘ The possibility of expansion in school library service is perhaps 
even greater than in the public library. It should be made impossible 
for any child to be deprived of books from the first grade on to higher 

. education. 

e The ultimate possibility of pooling for the scholar the resources 

d of the great research libraries of America also stirs my imagination. 

e The A.L.A. Committee on Resources of American Libraries is now 


simply beginning to blaze the way in this fascinating project. 
I get a special thrill when I think of the part books often play 
in the life of an individual. 
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How any librarian of any imagination can fail to feel this same 
spirit of adventure is difficult for me to realize. 

However, fortunately or unfortunately as it may be, this spirit 
of high adventure on my part is tempered by a realization that along 
with one’s dreams it is well to take a look at things as they are and 
find out where libraries really stand in the scheme of things. Are 
any of my dreams likely to come true soon or even in the distant 
future? Even before the depression one could not say that libraries 
were in a favored position in financial support or in public opinion. 
Certainly libraries had not reached a place where people generally 
considered them essential. 

What has the depression done to libraries? It has been repeated 
so many times that I think people now recognize how unemployment 
stimulates library use. Probably there are more people who now are 
ready to admit the value of libraries, especially when men’s spirits 
are being tested as they have been in the past few years. It is true 
that the income of libraries has been cut—not, I believe, more than 
many other services to society. It is true, also, that in some cases 
too many at best—library positions are now being filled by persons 
for other reasons than fitness. This is not, to say the least, encourag- 
ing to the many unemployed trained librarians fully equipped for 
rendering fine library service. To me, however, the most significant 
thing as it affects libraries in the depression has been the wonderful 
spirit in which librarians have met their increased responsibilities and 
added work. This enthusiasm has not been dampened by cuts in 
salaries already far too low. Whatever librarians are, they are cer- 
tainly good sports. Librarians have stood together. We know what 
the depression has done to hundreds, if not thousands, of organiza- 
tions. It has destroyed many of them and weakened others irrepar- 
ably, but the American Library Association and state library asso- 
ciations have gone on during the depression as actively, as enthusi- 
astically, and even more effectively than ever before. It is true that 
the American Library Association lost in membership in the years 
when the depression first hit us, but in 1934, with the depression still 
on us and with only slightly better conditions in a comparatively small 
part of the libraries, the Association actually had a slight gain in 
membership. In talking only recently with Miss Cora M. Beatty, 
executive assistant, A.L.A. Membership Department, I found her 
enthusiastic over the way membership is being increased in 1935. In 
January and February 1935 about 600 new members had been added. 
It is too early to predict what this means for the year, as Miss Beatty 
pointed out, but it is encouraging to have this distinct indication of 
renewed strength in the Association. 

I am not interested primarily in numbers—I know perfectly well 
that numbers in themselves do not mean anything. I am, however, 
firmly convinced of one thing and that is that in a strong national 
organization and in strong state library associations lies the hope of 
attaining some of our objectives. 
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The Popular Library Movement in Mexico 


By J. Manrique de Lara* 


HERE have been libraries in Mexico 

since the very remote Indian times 
before Cortez, when the priests were 
the guardians of precious manuscripts 
and codices, till the comparatively more 
recent times when the Spaniards gov- 
erned the country and established, along 
with the Royal University of Mexico 
and convents and public schools of all 
kinds, libraries which even now are the 
pride of the country for the bibliographi- 
cal jewels. 

Years after the Independence war, in 
the midd'e of the nineteenth century, 
the National Library was founded, tak- 
ing its books from the old Mexican Uni- 
versity and from the convents. The 
government also appropriated a sum of 
money to buy new books in order to 
modernize the collection and make it 
more useful to the general public. For 
decades this main library was the only 
one to serve the people in Mexico City. 
University, school, and society libraries 
were out of the reach of the common 
people. Reading was something of a 


luxury in Mexico for many years. Only 
intellectual people, students and investi- 
gators, surmounting many difficulties, 
could be near the beloved books they 
wanted or needed. 


The Revolution Inaugurates the 
Popular Library Movement 


One of the achievements of the Revo- 
lutionary epoch was the establishment in 
1921 of a Library Bureau, as part of the 
Department of Public Education, to take 
care of founding and endowing popular 
libraries all over the country. With this 
the popular library movement actually 
started in Mexico. At the beginning the 
Bureau had plenty of money and could 
accomplish a great deal. Hundreds of 
small libraries were established every- 
where and many others were enriched 
with gifts of books. 

Attention was also paid to the training 
of future librarians. Some of them were 
sent to the United States to study mod- 
ern methods of Library Economy and 


*Inspector in The Library Bureau, Department of Public Education, Mexico City. Mexico. 
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A small library, Manuel José Othon, 
in a village outside Mexico City. 


when they came back they helped to 
start training courses for the employes 
in the public libraries. Also some years 
later, the Library Bureau started a cor- 
respondence course on Library Economy 
which has proved very useful in spread- 
ing thruout the country a knowledge of 
the best modern methods of organizing 
libraries. 


The Ciencias Sociales Library, devoted to books 
on Social Science only. Housed in an old building, 
it is a sample of an old-fashioned library. 


So began the movement to provide 
good and easily accessible reading to the 
people, tho many difficulties stood in the 
way. One of these obstacles was short- 
age of money, which was the chief reason 
why the Library Bureau dropped from 
its control the libraries established out- 
side Mexico City, paying attention only 
to those in the Capital of the Republic. 


The Federal District Libraries 


Thirty-one in number, these libraries 
are scattered all thru the city and small 
towns of the Federal District. They are 
typical popular libraries, their books be- 
ing accessible to all kinds of people, 
particularly children and workingmen. 

Only those who know the real need 
there was in the past for books, before 
the establishment of the Library Bureau, 
can realize the great amount of work 
that was done in behalf of public culture 
by offering books by the thousands to 
people who some years ago could not 
own or read books because of their high 
cost. 

At first there was not a careful selec- 
tion of books for the popular libraries. 
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But little by little attention was 
paid to this problem, so that in 
the last two years, books have 
been bought according to requests 
made by both readers and libra- 
rians. Other books have been 
added, according to the particular 
kind of library and the special 
service given. Great care has 
been taken with children’s litera- 
ture, the best available books in 
Spanish having been bought. At 
present many foreign children’s 
classics can be found in our pub- 
lic library shelves. 

Of the thirty-one libraries now 
in charge of the Library Bureau, 
there are four which we class 
among the “big” or important li- 
braries, with collections ranging 
from 10,000 to 20,000 volumes. 
Of these four, the “Cervantes” and 
“TIbero-americana” libraries are of a 
general character and the other two are 
special, the “Biblioteca Pedagdgica de la 
Secretaria,” which specializes in peda- 
gogical books, and the “Biblioteca de 
Ciencias Sociales,” which offers books in 
several branches of the Social Sciences 
(excluding Teaching). There are also 
five school libraries under our charge. 
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Upstairs in the Cervantes Library, the only build- 
ing in Mexico erected for a public library. At the 
right, the Children’s Section; at the left, the 
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Vicente Riva Palacio, a new popular library in 
the community center of a very poor borough. 
Note the modern architectural features and the 
excellent light and ventilation. 


The remaining twenty-two are entirely 
of a popular character. 

Many of them are located in remote 
and poor neighborhoods, and it is very 
interesting to see the little destitute 
waifs, accompanied by their smaller 
brothers and sisters, asking with hunger 
for the beautiful stories or the school 
text books. Some libraries of this type 
have had for years an attendance of 









classroom for Library Economy. 
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200 people daily, who are often accom- 
modated in two small rooms with some 
thirty chairs. 

Other libraries are located in small 
towns in the outskirts of Mexico City. 
One of them is in Xochimilco, the “Net- 
zahualcoyotl Library,” a name which 
reminds us of one of the most intel- 
lectual and cultured Mexican Indian 
kings. This library boasts a small but 
well selected collection of about 4,000 
volumes. It stands in the middle of 
a picturesque town where people are 
devoted to agricultural and horticultural 
occupations. 
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This particular co'lection has proved 
most useful to the farmers of Xochi- 
milco, who, despite their prevailing low 
level of culture, are beginning to come 
regularly to the library looking for solu- 
tions of their daily work problems. 

It is not unusual to find a poorly 
dressed peasant asking the librarian to 
give him a book to learn how to get rid 
of a pest which is damaging his dahlias, 
or another examining busily a collection 
of agricultural magazines seeking a cure 
for a sick cow. 
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Other popular libraries in Mexico City 
give service to thousands of children 
every month. Since school libraries are 
scarce, pupils pour every afternoon into 
the library rooms asking for books to 
help them prepare their school lessons. 

There are libraries in very poor 
neighborhoods where the free books pro- 
vide the children with their only means 
of doing “home-work.” Books being 
expensive, many parents cannot afford 
to buy them. Some of these libraries 
give service to 200 to 300 people daily, 
most of whom are school pupils in all 


The Biblioteca Pedagogica in the building of 
the Secretariat of Public Education, Mexico 
City. Teachers and employes use the collec- 
tion, which includes many modern books on 
education. 





grades, and the rest working men, and 
women. 

Small libraries are well supplied with 
textbooks and fairy tales and some 
standard reference books for public use. 

The so called “big” libraries are al- 
ways full of high school and university 
students and many adults. Among them 
are several who enjoy the privileges of 
free loan service. University and school 
students, for instance, can borrow a book 
merely by depositing their school cre- 
dentials. 
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Borrowers are increasing day by day 
since the new lending regulations have 
been issued by the Library Bureau. 
These new rules provide several oppor- 
tunities for borrowing books without 
the five pesos deposit ordinarily required. 
University and high school students, em- 
ployes and teachers of the Department 
of Public Education and some other 
people enjoy this privilege. 

To complement this advantage, the 
Library Bureau has recently begun to 
issue two monthly bibliographical bulle- 
tins listing the new accessions of books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals which can be 
easily borrowed by anyone. One of these 
bulletins, of a general nature, lists the 
recent accessions of the Library Bureau, 
including copyright material. Often- 
times the items are annotated. A second 
one offers information about pedagogical 
material only, and it includes new books, 
pamphlets, and articles on any phase of 
education acquired by the special library 
named “Biblioteca Pedagdgica de la 
Secretaria de Educacién.” The regula- 
tions provide for interlibrary loans and 
even an exchange of services with other 
government departments and private li- 
braries. 

Ten years ago there was in Spanish 
very little literature pertaining to library 
technique. Modern methods in library 
organization were little known, Mexican 
librarians looked toward Europe to study 
classification and cataloging according to 
the rules of the International Biblio- 
graphical Institute of Brussels. Prin- 
ciples of book selection and reference 
work were completely unknown. Not a 
single library had established a loan 
service of books and the rules for library 
administration were few and inadequate. 

True, there had been a course in Li- 
brary Economy (the first of its kind in 
Mexico, opened in the National Library 
in 1916), but the curriculum included 
only technical subjects, such as Classifi- 
cation, Cataloging, and Archives, and 
required the study of three languages: 
English, French and Latin. 

So the first thing to do was to erage 
a new course in Library Economy, 
cluding in its curriculum for the first 
time, besides the already known subjects 
of Classification and Cataloging, courses 
in Book selection, Administration and 
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Reference work. (Many of the former 
students of this course are working 
today in our best libraries and are im- 
proving their knowledge in a new train- 
ing course just instituted.) Some months 
later a correspondence course in Library 
Economy was also offered to residents 
outside Mexico City. 





Mexicans say that the Luis Murillo 
Library, in one of the first churches 
to be built in the country, is the 


smallest library in the world. It is 


always full of children. 


In the last three years a real renais- 
sance has taken place. Never before has 
such close attention been given to library 
matters here. A. L.A. author and title 
rules have been translated; rules on 
subject headings have been compiled 
(for the first time in Spanish) ; and also 
a tentative list of one thousand subject 
headings has been published in a mime- 
ographed edition. Several aids for cata- 
logers have been worked out. Polyglot 
lists of first names and bibliographical 
terms, lists of Mexican and foreign 
pseudonyms, and several other aids have 
proved very convenient and useful. 

In 1934 two training courses were 
offered to employes in the Library Bu- 
reau, with lectures on Cataloging, Classi- 
fication, Administration, History of li- 
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braries, Book selection, Reference work 
and Bibliography. 

These courses have established a basis 
for choosing new employes. Positions 
are nowadays filled by competition and 
librarians are given opportunities to ad- 
vance in accordance with their capacity 
and years of service. Only recently 
everybody was agreeably surprised by 
an invitation to employes to take civil 
service examinations for promotion to 
fill several vacant positions. 

The contestants must answer two 
kinds of questions: one about general 
cultural matters and another on library 
problems and technique. 


Biblioteca Ruben Dario—typical of the 
small popular library located in a poor 
neighborhood. 


Aside from all this work which could 
be called of strictly technical and admin- 
istrative character, the Library Bureau 
has accomplished a notable bibliographi- 
cal task in editing two magazines: The 
Book and the People (El Libro y el 
Pueblo) and Leaves of the Book and the 


People 
Pueblo). 
The first is a greatly praised maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to criticisms and 
bibliographies of Mexican authors and 
books. It is the only one of its kind in 
the country and its authority and scholar- 
ship are very much appreciated in 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


(Volantes de el Libro y el 
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The second one is of a more popular 
character, and is chiefly devoted to 
propaganda and publicity for books in 
popular libraries. So if the first appeals 
especially to the “intelligentsia,” the 
second goes to working men, children, 
and common people. 

Both magazines have been a real help 
to the Library Bureau in its task of 
spreading book knowledge all over the 
country and also abroad. 

It is pleasant after so many years of 
struggle and work to look back over the 
years since the Library Bureau started 
its work in 1921, and we feel proud of 
how much we have accomplished with 







such limited resources, so little money, 
staff inadequate in numbers and training, 
and poor recognition of the importance 
of libraries. But difficulties have been 
surmounted and we are beginning an 
era in which people are growing more 
and more book-conscious. Government 
authorities are beginning to increase the 
appropriations for buying books. 

People are attracted by the thousands 
to the public libraries, which today can- 
not admit more readers for lack of space 
and scarcity of books. 

The dawn of a new cultural era is 
with us. And we are happy to prepare 
the people to enjoy it fully in:the future. 








The Pamphlet File as Tool, Not Burden 


By Althea Currin* 


tp consider the high school library 

pamphlet file as a vital tool is to 
think of it as an everchanging supply 
of material, too slight in size, or too 
irregular in shape to be shelved with the 
general collection. It is subject matter 
which must be at hand, but is quickly 
worn out, or superseded. The way in 
which it will be stored enters only 
slightly into this discussion as many 
excellent articles on equipment are now 
available both in library manuals, and 
in periodicals. The catalogs of library 
supply houses also offer further oppor- 
tunity for studying this angle of the 
question. It is the selection and the 
handling of the materials themselves 
which make the file either a working 
tool, or a burden. It is from this point 
of view that the problem will be con- 
sidered. 


Sources 


The sources on which to draw for sub- 
ject matter seem limitless, and the quan- 
tity of materials available is an embar- 
rassment of riches. Each month seems 
to mark the beginning of some new 
magazine department from which lists of 
free or inexpensive matter may be 
ordered. To name only a few, there are 
the sections on pamphlets in The Book 
List, The Library Journal, School Life, 
and the Service Bureaus of such home 
magazines as Good Housekeeping. Then 
there are the magazine advertisements, 
themselves, which supply numberless 
suggestions. In fact, some of the libra- 
rian’s most useful aids are these items. 
If she keeps a package of penny postals 
at hand as she looks over the new maga- 
zines she will find it takes but a moment 
to write a request for them. 

In addition to these, there is the 
Weekly List of Government Publica- 
tions, which may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents at Wash- 
ington, D.C. In connection with the use 
of this service, the librarian will find that 
a few dollars’ worth of the five cent 


coupons, issued by the same office, will 
simplify greatly the routine for ordering 
those which cannot be obtained free. 

The Wilson Vertical File Service is 
probably the most complete survey of 
the field of ephemeral publications which 
is available. Owing to limited budgets, 
many school libraries are unable to enjoy 
its advantages. Those who are using it, 
however, find its annotations and its 
breadth of scope most helpful. 

Yet it is not always necessary to go 
beyond the library itself for materials 
which may be profitably filed in this 
manner. Clippings and pictures taken 
from magazines being discarded, or from 
local newspapers are of value. Here, 
again, the librarian saves herself time, 
if, as she notices important information, 
she notes the fact on the cover of the 
magazine, or on the front page of the 
newspaper. 


Selection 


Taken as a whole, the problem is not 
that of acquisition, but rather that of 
selection. From the masses of material 
at hand, the librarian has to decide which 
are vital for her needs. She must deter- 
mine what her policy will be for her file. 
Is it to duplicate, substitute for, or to 
supplement the book collection? Should 
it be all inclusive in its range on the 
chance that the information may some 
day be needed; or, should it be highly 
selective, representing only those phases 
in demand in the school community? 
Is it to be both a picture and a subject 
matter file, or are these two types of 
instructional aid to be separated? These 
are the sort of questions which each one 
must answer before the collection of 
material can be really dynamic. 


From actual observation, it would 
seem that the file should vary in subject 
matter with the classification of each 
school. It should reflect, further, any 
variations in extra-curricular activities, 
or in the hobbies and interests of those 
within the school group. In other words, 


* Librarian, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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the pamphlet file should not be stere- 
otyped or standardized in respect to any 
other file. It needs to be unique. 

It is not enough to determine the sub- 
jects needed for the file and to assemble 
anything available in this field. The 
ephemeral material should undergo the 
same careful evaluation which is given 
to other library literature. Much of it is 
too superficial or highly biased to be used 
except with a careful appraisal. This 
process will not only raise the quality of 
the file, but it will act as a needed check 
on the quantity. If each addition is first 
tested by questions typical of those it will 
later be expected to answer, many 
brochures will never reach the file. Any 
good that is in them, as a picture, or a 
chart, can be salvaged, and the rest can 
be thrown away before time is wasted 
on their preparation and their care. 


In addition to evaluating the contents 
after the pamphlet has arrived, enough 
cannot be said about the temptation of 
ordering too freely. Consider, also, any 
descriptive information to see if the 
pamphlet is likely to be worth the time 
and labor of securing. This is particu- 
larly true in purchasing inexpensive 
material. It is possible to spend, in a 
short time, money which might better be 
accumulated toward one good book. 


This danger of overloading the file 
thru indiscriminate selection is particu- 
larly true in respect to newspaper clip- 
pings. One good way for a librarian to 
test her judgment is to re-evaluate a 
package of items after a ten day interval. 
It is amazing sometimes to see how her 
perspective has changed in this short 
time. Materials that seemed important 
are already past history. The latest issue 
of a weekly magazine, or the changing 
public interest alters the demand for a 
clipping. Those items of local nature, or 
speeches of international importance may 
be the exception to this rapid shifting of 
needs. 

In fact, so convinced are we of this 
point in our school library that only 
those local articles which seem of some 
permanence, or that cannot be found 
elsewhere, are saved. In the first place 
a bunch of newspaper clippings is a 
very unsatisfactory source of informa- 
tion. It is often difficult to get a com- 
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plete outline of facts in the concise form 
needed by the hurried pupils. Then 
again, we lack the time to clip and file 
as the subjects are needed. Finally, we 
have discovered that we can furnish a 
better activity by permitting the pupils 
to clip the papers for themselves. For 
this reason the newspaper file is a thing 
of shreds and tatters, but the class room 
bulletin boards and the students’ note- 
books bristle with interesting current 
examples of the class discussion. The 
daily newspapers have become something 
more than a sports page, or a “funnies” 
sheet. They are the school program in 
action. 

Magazine clippings are also a definite 
problem. It is a real temptation to over- 
load the files with extraneous matter. If 
good materials are found which are out- 
side the needs of the individual school, 
they can always be passed on to others 
which have different interests. Much of 
the material, which the high school libra- 
rian would find too elementary or ju- 
venile in tone, might be exactly what the 
grade schools would find helpful. In this 
way little good subject matter will be 
wasted. 


How far it is wise to apply here the 
same methods used with the newspapers 
is a question. It has been tried, but in 
our library, at least, it has presented 
certain difficulties. It is rather hard to 
draw the line sharply enough between 
what may be cut and what must be saved 
as reference. Even with each magazine 
carefully marked and isolated, it is some- 
times a temptation to cut up the wrong 
one. It has been found that it can be 
done satisfactorily only with supervision. 


Preparation and Storage 


If the problem of selection involves 
constant restraint, it is particularly neces- 
sary because storage space is limited, 
and time for preparation is at a premium. 
The cost of space (for pamphlet equip- 
ment is expensive) suggests the economy 
of filing subject matter together as far as 
possible. In the case of large subjects, 
having both pictures and clippings in 
quantity, two folders may be provided, 
one of which is reserved for pictures and 
the other for pamphlets. This distinction 
can be indicated in brackets after the 
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Group cutting newspapers in the Glenville High 
School Library in Cleveland. This picture is a 
Class. 


project of the Senior Photography 





subject headings. The rest of the folders 
can be filled with a combination of all 
types of material. 

Another angle of this same question is 
that of duplication.. It is another cause 
of an unwieldy file. If five copies will 
serve the needs, why keep twenty-five, 


? 


even if it were easy to get that many: 
If, however, the latter number is neces- 
sary, it may be that the pamphlet file is 
not the best means of storage. 

In preparing the pamphlets for the 
file, the more simple the methods used, 
the more practical the results. First of 
all, there is a question of subject head- 
ings. Most school librarians have found 
that it is simple to follow those used by 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, thus obviating any necessity for an 
index. In this way, also, it supplements 
the Guide. In cases of variation needed 
to meet local conditions, a guide folder 
inserted under the RG heading in the 
file will give the necessary explanations 
of the changes which have been made. 

In adding new headings to folders it is 
helpful to put in ink only those thought 
to be of some permanence. The others 
can be in pencil. This will save the 
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folders, and also attract attention to the 
temporary nature of the contents. This 
simple device is one of the best ways of 
making sure that the file will undergo 
continuous revisions. By marking the 
pamphlets, themselves, with the date on 
which they are added to the file it is 
possible to see at a glance what material 
is likely to be out-of-date. Then as new 
material is added the old may be with- 
drawn more easily. Such frequent checks 
on content help to keep the file active 
both in subjects and in substance. 

In the case of pictures and clippings, 
the amount of reinforcing and mounting 
done depends largely upon the grade 
level and the building itself. For in- 
stance, schools having bulletin boards in 
every room will probably prefer less 
clumsy forms, while those depending 
upon chalk rails as display space will 
need materials which have been mounted. 
The pamphlets and clippings which are 
handled constantly will also need some 
further form of protection. As the life 
of much of the material is very short, 
it is possible to use for this reinforce- 
ment a tough, strong craft paper, instead 

(Continued on page 450) 








Let’s Talk About Boys and Books 


By Julia F. Carter* 


"THE only safe way of discovering 

boys’ feelings toward books is not 
to judge by the reading of special boys, 
but to note those books which have made 
an appeal to the majority of boy readers 
thru many years. Dr. W. W. Char- 
ters, of the University of Chicago, in 
1907, 1917, and again in 1927, sent out 
a questionnaire to various libraries ask- 
ing for a list of twenty-five of the most 
popular boys’ books just removed from 
the dime novel. A comparison of the 
lists shows startling changes. Six titles 
appearing on the 1907 list survived to 
be mentioned again in 1927. Otis’ Toby 
Tyler heads all three lists, with Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island and Clemens’ Tom 
Sawyer second and third. The other 
titles are two of Barbour’s—Half Back 
and For the Honor of the School, and 
then we find Huck Finn. The authors 
who have disappeared completely from 
most library shelves are Drysdale, Henty, 
and the Indian stories of Stoddard. The 
new titles represented are necessarily of 
the more recently written and published 
books, and possibly in ten years many of 
these will disappear, but London, Pyle, 
Verne, Pease, and Will James would 
most certainly be on any popular list 
today. These new stories are better 
written than the earlier ones, yet they 
contain the same thrill of adventure and 
rapid action which wins boy readers. 
The character development is more nat- 
ural and the incidents are more convinc- 
ing. The old titles are no longer pur- 
chased in the majority of libraries. This 
is not because we have decided that they 
are not good enough to buy, but because 
the boys themselves have passed over 
the inferior ones instinctively. Henty’s 
Red Skin and Cowboy gathers dust, 
while Altsheler’s Young Trailers gathers 
grime from too much friendliness. Li- 
brarians have at last nearly succeeded 
in reducing the demand for tales of 
meteoric rise from newsboy to Wall 
Street magnate—those tales where manly 


virtue is rewarded instantly. They have 
increased the liking for books that em- 
phasize the joy of achievement due to 
hard work and courage rather than to 
mere luck. Congressional medals have 
been awarded for less. 

If a vote on non-fiction had been 
taken, I wonder what the results would 
be. In 1907, it is possible that the in- 
terest in that wild new invention—the 
horseless carriage—was as keen as it is 
today in radio and television. But at 
that time, boys had no such literary re- 
sources as they have today, whatever 
their curiosity or ambition. It is only 
in the last decade that authors and pub- 
lishers have produced really vigorous 
non-fiction with attractive illustrations 
and format. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
that great scout leader, in his autobiog- 
raphy Lessons of a Life Time says that 
the two most important factors in any 
one’s life are observation and deduc- 
tion. Whether or not this idea, as de- 
veloped by the Boy Scouts, has in- 
fluenced children’s books as a whole is 
difficult to determine. Nevertheless, on 
all sides we find splendid books calling 
our attention to life about us or arous- 
ing us to the life we have not seen. 
Nowadays the boy is expected to notice 
and know something of the animals at 
the zoo or the rocks in the parks or the 
clouds in the sky, to say nothing of the 
various makes of automobiles on the 
road and the airships overhead. And if 
he is interested, he is better informed 
than his adult companion. (Will some- 
one please tell me why we expect the 
boys to know these things and still plan 
for the girls to be mid-Victorian, and 
consider them hoydens beyond reclaim- 
ing, when instead of shrieking and run- 
ning like true daughters of Eve, they 
are interested in snakes and can light 
a fire with two matches?) There is to- 
day no excuse for any boy being unin- 
formed by well written books on any 
subject. Many boys owe their wide 


* Supervisor, Work with Children, Cincinnati Public Library. 
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curiosity to the Boy Scouts, or to the 
conversations they hear at home where 
the family discusses various world wide 
problems and activities. More learn 
from their friends and the streets. There 
is no doubt, however, that many of the 
most dynamic experiences in a boy’s 
reading are just fortunate accidents oc- 
curring during leisure hours. 

The library is a place to which boys 
may turn for recreation, and it behooves 
us not only to satisfy their demands, 
but also to create and develop as many 
new demands as possible. The library 
shelves should, therefore, hold books of 
every type. Dr. Bostwick, at one time 
while in New York, said that he thought 
there should be more men acting as 
Children’s Librarians, as the selection 
of children’s books was too heavily in- 
fluenced by women. There is quite a 
bit of truth in that remark still, tho our 
women’s viewpoint has changed consid- 
erably, and we are now much more 
human and broad in our judgment of 
boys’ books. I wonder whether a hun- 
dred years from now our modern chil- 
dren’s rooms will be regarded as gentle 
and feminine as the Dame Schools of 
a hundred years ago. 

In the library, we must keep apace 
with the boys of today, and the book 


or YouTH 


selection should be up to date and not 
limited to the so-called juveniles. A 
boy who has become absorbed in any 
particular subject can continue reading 
on that subject just as long as the books, 
juvenile or adult, hold and develop his 
interest. To the librarian, some subjects 
may be dull and boresome, but in select- 
ing the books for the children’s room it 
is most necessary to watch for those 
very subjects as unconsciously they will 
be skipped, and then perhaps some 
young Edison or Marconi or Beebe will 
remain a nobody because we starved 
him. Each and every one of you will 
recall incident after incident where you 
have been startled by some boy’s wide 
knowledge on a topic you thought far 
beyond his scope or intelligence. The 
other day, a small boy burst into my 
office, which opens off the children’s 
room, and asked me for my /atest book 
on television. There was nothing on the 
shelves at the moment, so I went to 
the adult science and industry depart- 
ment and found a book which I handed 
to him, remarking that tho I know noth- 
ing whatever of television I had read a 
page of the book, and thought it was 
clearly written and that he could get 
something of value from it. “I should 
hope I could,” was the answer, “I’m in 
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the sixth grade.” He returned the book 
to me a week later and told me that it 
was exactly what he wanted and that he 
had made the experiment with success. 
A year or so ago, a twelve-year-old boy 
was dreadfully hurt in a coasting acci- 
dent and his mother came asking me 
for books. After he had apparently 
read everything in the children’s room, 
I sent him two large volumes of Sir 
Robert Falcon Scott’s expedition to the 
South Pole. David kept them on his 
bed for six weeks and knew every de- 
tail of that expedition, even down to 
the number of pounds of each type of 
food taken. It is this absorption of 
every detail that makes it most neces- 
sary that we give boys the real facts 
and not a fictitious rewriting. Com- 
mander Ellsberg’s On the Bottom giv- 
ing the real account of the raising of 
Submarine 51, off Block Island, is twice 
as popular as the story account Thirty 
Fathoms Deep. Another boy I knew 
was ill for six months just before he 
was fifteen, and he read everything on 
the World war. As he was a Quaker 
and a philosopher, he did not make maps 
of the battle fields, but studied the char- 
acters, and one day he remarked that 
All Quiet on the Western Front was 
one of the finest books he had ever read, 
and he had read Les Miserables twice. 
But not all boys are mechanically in- 
clined or ill, and for them varied types 
of reading must be provided. The other 
day, I received from a Parent-Teacher 
Association a letter that said: 

The books listed are graded a bit high, 
because in a permanent investment such as 
a child’s own library, books which are a 
little difficult for him at first, will hold his 
interest and affections longer. A child should 
have the literary classics and may need to 
have the esthetic side of his nature developed. 


Enclosed with that statement was 4 
list of books suggested for ownership 
by the boy from his eleventh to his 
sixteenth year. I should like to read 
you the titles: 

11th year. Coffin, Boys of ’76; Holland, 
Historic Poems and Ballads 


12th year. Kipling, Jungle Book; Pyle, 
Men of Iron 
13th year. Clemens, Prince and Pauper; 


Kipling, Captains Courageous 
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14th year. Cooper, Last of the Mohicans; 
Stevenson, Treasure Island 

15th year. Melville, Moby Dick; 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 

16th year. Kingsley, Westward Ho!; 
ling, Kim 


Doyle, 


Kip- 


Every Boy Is a Hero Worshipper 


If you will run back over this list 
in your mind, you will see that there are 
absolutely no books of the ancient clas- 
sics, no heroes of any type except in 
fiction, in fact, very little except adven- 
tures on sea. The boys in Cincinnati 
don’t like sea stories, even if those of 
New Haven do. Any boy who. waits 
until he is fourteen to read Treasure 
Island has lost part of its thrill; on the 
other hand, any boy of thirteen who likes 
Captains Courageous is not going to 
wait until he is fourteen to read Treasure 
Island and sixteen to read Westward 
Ho!. Qn this list, there is no place for 
Ulysses, Roland, Lindbergh, Byrd, or 
any other hero. Every boy is a hero 
worshipper and any boy collecting a 
personal library would wish to have in 
that collection the lives of men he ad- 
mires. Biography is one of the most 
important subjects we can offer the boy; 
here are travel, history, adventure, 
standards of right thinking and living, 
and achievements, all in one volume. 
Usually if the hero has not been too 
glorified, the boy comes back for more. 


These incidents are of the boys we 
know and see within the library, but 
what of those boys we miss and would 
know if we could? How are we to reach 
those boys who care nothing for books 
and whose only reading is limited to the 
headlines in the tabloid. I have made 
myself a nuisance to all my friends as- 
sociated with this type, asking help, and 
their comments have been enlightening. 
The Boy Scout Commissioner told me 
that proximity had a great deal to do 
with reading and said that last summer 
the library room at the camp was a hun- 
dred feet away from the main hall, in 
a separate house under the trees, a 
lovely, quiet spot near the river. This 
spring because the river flooded every- 
thing, the library was moved to a build- 
ing near the mess hall, a noisy busy 
spot. “But will you believe it,” said 
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the Commissioner, “there was twice as 
much reading done in that noisy place, 
and both years the books were the same 
and the library too.” The amount of 
reading may have been greater and the 
books handled by a greater number of 
boys, but I wonder if it was as intense. 

The Head of St. Edmund’s told me 
that the movies had led his boys to ro- 
mantic literature, Dumas, Wren, and 
books of similar nature, but this has 
not been my experience. Other people 
suggest the showing of objects related 
to incidents in books. Of course, the 


First Come 
First Choice 


best way to create enthusiasm is to tell 
part of the story of the book or of the 
author’s life. 

The real reasons, I believe, why some 
boys do not read, are: 1. Inability to 
master the mechanics of the printed 
page, and 2. lack of understanding or 
imagination to enjoy the page after it 
is read. With these you need to work 
almost individually until some day you 
will use the right key and open the door 
to appreciation. Neither coercion nor 
rewards for reading is the key. The 
seed for desire to read has to be gently 
planted and then tenderly watered. The 
first reaction to books and reading has 
to be an emotional pleasure. One 
teacher who has done excellent work in 
a public school in Kentucky told me that 
she is thoroly disgusted with her li- 
brary club and does not intend to renew 
it this year. The club was composed 
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of about forty fifth and sixth grade 
children, from average American homes. 
Last year they read and studied modern 
American authors. They wrote letters 
to several of the authors whose books 
they had enjoyed, and received, in re- 
turn, illustrations, autographs, and let- 
ters. But despite all this, the children 
felt as if reading was a duty and not 
something for spontaneous enjoyment. 
This year she is going to do something 
—she hasn’t decided what—to make 
them have more fun and desire to read 
for themselves. She said she felt that 


SERVICE 


that something would be—to let them 
alone, just turn them loose in the li- 
brary with no comments. 

I have been elaborating on boys and 
books when the topic might, it seems 
to me, be summed up in the following 
three thoughts: the librarian working 
with boys should have, first, a friendly 
and sympathetic, but unsentimental at- 
titude, towards boys in their work and 
play, also during their good and bad 
behavior ; second, a respect for the boy’s 
intelligence and eagerness in trying to 
discover more than he knows at pres- 
ent; and, third and most important, 
familiarity with the contents of the books 
on the library shelves, so that she may 
have that great joy of putting the de- 
sired book in the boy’s hands at that 
crucial moment when he has discovered 
that books are some good after all. 








Letters from An English Cousin 


This is one of a series of informal communications from England appearing 


bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” 


Our English correspondent is Frank M. 


Gardner, F.L.A., of the Kensal Rise Public Library, Kensal Rise, London N.W. 

10, and editor of “The Library Assistant,” official organ of the Association of 

Assistant Librarians. English librarians are invited to send material and photo- 
graphs to Mr. Gardner for this department. 


IV. 


Dear Friend: 


We seem to have had a very quiet 
period since I last wrote. Librarians are 
at peace, with no controversies stirring 
them into denunciatory or explanatory 
lerters. Perhaps we are all too occupied 
with our budgets for the coming year to 
trouble about much else, wondering how 
much extra we dare ask for the book 
fund. It is likely that there will be more 
thought of increases than of decreases 
in the coming budgets, even tho recent 
events have shown that the prosperity 
talk we have all been indulging in is not 
based on very solid foundations. 


No important new libraries are being 
opened, tho there is some discussion of a 
new library for Birmingham (the open- 
ing of the colossal Manchester building 
has possibly created a spirit of emula- 
tion), and the great Brotherton Library 
attached to Leeds University is nearing 
completion. We are in the middle of a 
spring publishing season, but not so that 
you would notice it, so mediocre has 
been the output so far. So, all being 

uiet on the Eastern front, I propose to 
} sear this letter to some matters closely 
related to librarianship tho not strictly 
of it. 

I hear, from an indirect source, that 
Americans are reading fewer books and 
that American publishers are troubled. 
Booksales are suffering because people 
prefer to spend their spare money on 
motoring, moving pictures, radio, and 
other forms of entertainment. An 
enquiry has been made among a hundred 
employes of the Ford Motor Company. 
The average income was £340 a year; 
an average of 10d a year was spent on 
books. Forty-seven of the families 
owned automobiles, thirty-six owned 
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radios, and forty-five had gramophones, 
but only seven bought books, and their 
total purchases numbered twenty. 

A shocking state of affairs, I think. 
So does Mr. Herbert Read, the eminent 
English poet and critic, from an article 
by whom in a recent issue of the London 
Mercury I take these interesting state- 
ments. He quotes them from a report by 
the American Trust Company on pub- 
lishing, and he uses them for a startling 
and violent attack, not on, as one would 
think, employes of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and their ilk, but on English pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and all literary 
“middlemen” (except, strangely enough, 
librarians). He uses them, in fact, as a 
peg on which to hang an exposition of 
the present economic distress among 
authors. 


He is concerned at the difficulty the 
serious author has of making a living 
today as compared with the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th centuries. He cites various 
instances of high prices paid for manu- 
scripts in the past, translating them into 
modern money of course—£1500 for 
the manuscript of Gulliver's Travels, 
£2000 for each canto of Don Juan, 
£1200 for Mrs. Jameson’s Guide to the 
Art Galleries of London. He then states 
the instance of a book of his own which, 
published at six shillings, brought him 
in the magnificent sum of £30! 


Mr. Read is not the only person con- 
cerned. Almost simultaneously with his 
article came news that authors in France 
are alarmed at the increase in circulating 
libraries, which are depriving them of 
royalties, and wish to prevent their books 
being sold to any but individuals. 


But this is not Mr. Read’s complaint. 
The villains of the piece to him are the 
publishers and booksellers, standing be- 
tween the author and his just reward. 
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As a remedy, he wishes to form an 
Author’s Cooperative Publishing Guild 
to produce books in a standard format 
and distribute them by post. Thus au- 
thors’ royalties would be increased 200 
per cent and the price of books reduced 
25 per cent. His intentions may be 
laudable but his figures are shaky, as 
Mr. Geoffrey Faber, in an article in the 
current issue of the same journal, shows. 
It would cost little less for authors to 
produce and distribute their own books 
than it does at present, while any sys- 
tem of distribution by post would be an 
enormous handicap to sales. After read- 
ing Mr. Faber, a sincere member of the 
younger school of publishing, one is 
forced to agree that publishers and book- 
sellers, taking them as a whole, are not 
vampires battening on the blood of starv- 
ing literary geniuses, but business men 
engaged in one of the most precarious 
and uncertain of professions. 

But Mr. Faber agrees with Mr. Read 
on one thing—the very foundation of his 
argument. He agrees that the lot of the 
conscientious author is harder than it 
ought to be—and so, for that matter, 
is the lot of the serious, conscientious 
publisher, and the serious, conscientious 
bookseller. Now that is something to 
give thought to librarians. As people 
interested in the production and dis- 
tribution of good books, it is not to our 
interest that the good author should be 
underpaid. 

Granted that there is a certain truth 
in what Mr. Read and Mr. Faber unite 
in saying, where does the blame lie? Is 
it the fault of a general public which 
does not read books? Despite Mr. Read’s 
quotation of people who only spend 10d 
a year on books (and a similar investiga- 
tion in England would probably show 
the same results), I doubt whether there 
is less serious reading than there was 
one, two, or three hundred years ago. 
All the evidence points the other way. 
Are we suffering from an overproduc- 
tion of books, so that no one book gets 
its due meed of support? Even if it 
were better for the publisher that fewer 
books were demanded, it is presumably 
better for the struggling author to re- 
ceive £30 than nothing at all. 

No, the French authors are cannier 
than Mr. Faber or Mr. Read. The 
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trouble is due to the fact that a book is 
essentially a portable and loanable object. 
To enjoy a gramophone, a motor car, 
or a radio you must own it, or be pre- 
pared to pay a considerable sum for its 
hire. To enjoy a book you have no need 
to own it, and the sum you must pay for 
its hire is very small. People are not 
reading fewer books; they are reading 
more; but they do not own them. They 
hire them, just as they hire a seat in a 
cinema or a theatre. Whether they hire 
them from a commercial library and 
pay for the hire on the spot, or from a 
public library and pay for the hire in the 
form of a rate, makes no difference. 
Here then, is the cause of Mr. Read’s 
distress. When I read his article, I 
examined the books by him which hap- 
pened to be on my library shelves. Two 
were not on issue, and one had been 
borrowed 22 times, the other 15 times. 
If only those 37 readers had bought 
copies of the books instead of borrow- 
ing them, how happy Mr. Read would 
be! Instead of earning £30 for a book, 
he would earn 18 times as much—a 
reward which would presumably satisfy 
him. And Mr. Faber, too, would sell 
18 times as many books—a result which 
would probably satisfy him, too. 

At the risk of being called a traitor 
to my profession, I must admit, then, 
that I am the source of all the trouble. 
I, along with the rest of my profession, 
am responsible for a very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in the writing, publishing 
and bookselling professions. But para- 
doxically, while we librarians are the 
serious writer’s worst enemies, we are 
also his best friends. I have never seen 
any figures of the proportion of sales of 
serious books made to public libraries, 
but it must be a very high one. Out of 
every thousand of Mr. Read’s books 
that are sold, probably three hundred go 
to public libraries. And if public libra- 
ries stopped buying serious books in 
order to force individual sales, the only 
result would be that people would stop 
reading them. Any attempt to prevent 
the sale of books to libraries, as the 
French authors are considering, would 
of course be doomed to failure. So long 
as a book remains easily loanable and 
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The Value of Exhibits and Displays 


By Myrdith H. Tanner* 


FXHIBITS and displays have a defi- 

nite place and purpose in the pro- 
gram of the small library. In this paper, 
we are concerned with limiting that 
statement to mean museum exhibits, 
rather than displays of books. Most 
of my statements will be based on ex- 
periences in our own library rather than 
general circumstances as given in such 
books as Ward’s Publicity for Public 
Libraries, Publicity by Wilder, or Library 
and the Community by Wheeler. How- 
ever, they are applicable to other small 
libraries. 

In the first place, Brumback Library 
in Van Wert has no space for special 
exhibits. Yet every winter—October 
thru April—half a dozen or more ex- 
hibits are placed in the adult and juvenile 
reading rooms. We feel very much 
crowded at times, but these special fea- 
tures are valuable, and we gladly give 
up room to them. 


Lending books is the primary function 
of every library, but museum displays 
do not detract from that primary pur- 
pose. In fact, (1) circulation increases, 
(2) new boosters and patrons are gained, 
(3) there is fresh material for news- 
paper stories that not only advertise the 
exhibit but the entire library as well, and 
(4) the librarian is fulfilling her obliga- 
tion to the community—that of adding 
to the culture and knowledge of the 
people. Not everyone attracted by an 
exhibit will carry away a book with him. 
However, that person will look at the 
disp'ay, look over the adjoining shelf 
of books pertaining to the exhibit, glance 
about the reading room (if he is not 
familiar with it) and let his eyes follow 
back to the stack room. He discovers 
there is variety here and will come back 
later to ask for something. 

The staff’s personal contact with 
people is important. It is very easy to 
begin a conversation over an exhibit 
with a stranger to the library. We tell 
him some story about one of the pic- 
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tures, something about the painter, who 
his local relatives are (he will know one 
of them) and before he realizes it, the 
stranger is carrying on the chat and will 
invariably get around to remarks or 
questions about the building and stock 
or services. It may not be long before 
you will need the help of that person 
in some project or campaign, and he may 
suggest other possible exhibits. 

Relatives of an exhibitor are easily 
accessible. They will talk with us and 
enjoy it, they will go out and advertise 
by the spoken word, bring in people to 
see their son’s pictures, and will make 
use of the books and services. One 
family (the son exhibited oils) inquired 
about the next year’s schedule so that 
they might plan to see the outstanding 
features and to tell others. They live 
in the country and have influence in their 
little town. 

Don’t we welcome new material for 
the newspapers: so do their readers! 
It is much better to give them something 
to read about, mentioning books related 
to the exhibit, than to pad another item 
with some remarks merely saying that 
the library is still at the corner of Main 
and Jefferson streets, come in and see 
what we have to offer. Your Board, 
your commissioners, or whoever it is 
handles the budget, and your towns- 
people will realize that you are up and 
coming and that your library is an 





Exhibit of pictures of early Van Wert 
* Head of the Adult Department, Brumback Library, Van Wert, Ohio. 
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“Be Kind to Animals” poster contest 


active part of the community that needs 
support. 


Reproductions 


The librarian is obligated to give to 
her community the very best in the way 
of books and to supplement that by ex- 
hibits. Not all the residents can go to 
cities to visit museums and art galleries. 
Yet there are many fine reproductions 
that may be assembled that will inspire 
and educate. Often originals can be 
procured at a minimum of expense that 
will increase the value of the display for 
itself. The cost may be only transporta- 
tion charges, and, in some cases, only 
the return charges must be paid. The 
Traphagen School of Fashion in New 
York city sends out a number of plates, 
the work of students of the school, for 
the return charges only. The Japanese 
Art and Novelty Importing Company 
of Minneapolis sends out large collec- 
tions of Japanese prints in all sizes and 
asks only the return charges. They allow 
25 per cent of the sales made to be kept 
by the library so that at least the expense 
can be made. The United States Na- 
tional Museum sends groups of plates 
and pictures illustrating the graphic arts. 
Wood cuts, Japanese prints, line engrav- 
ings, mezzotints, etchings, lithographs, 
half tones and others were included in 
our collection shown in 1930. 


Objects themselves are more valuable 
than pictures of them, except in the case 
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of masterpieces. A few people in your 
town may own some original paintings, 
etchings, or fine reproductions of works 
of famous artists. These may be col- 
lected and arranged in an exhibit. Or, if 
the work is particularly outstanding, one 
picture may be used to make an entire 
exhibit. I recall a colored etching that 
was used in a group to illustrate a talk 
on etchings, one of our past season’s 
series of lectures. It was a large pic- 
ture, very beautiful, that might well have 
been an exhibit in itself. 

Van Wert, for a small city, has an 
unusual interest in art. Any type of art 
display brings many people into the li- 
brary. Those former Van Wert people 
who are now scattered about the United 
States are most willing to cooperate with 
the library in arranging displays of their 
work. They are flattered to be asked to 
show before the folks at home. One man 
has his own art school in Denver, Colo- 
rado; another, who exhibited his block 
prints, teaches art in a teacher’s college 
in Kansas; still another, a professional 
man in Toledo, illustrated some chil- 
dren’s stories for the walls of the nursery 
in his own home. They were large, poster 
type in both color and design. Adults 
enjoyed them. (They were hung in the 
adult department. ) 


Art displays do not need to be confined 
to adults. Paintings and drawings of 
school children are shown as a group 
under the direction of the art teacher 
(who collects and makes them ready for 
hanging) or the work of an individual 
child may be used. Drawings of one 
eighth-grade boy were placed in the 
juvenile room to show what children can 
do and not because the pictures were 
unusual. 


From the Files 


Almost every library has material in 
its own files that is worth displaying. 
Our reproductions of great paintings are 
gathered from many sources—magazines 
that are being clipped and especially the 
Illustrated London News that features 
pictures of paintings in famous collec- 
tions, the rotogravure section of the Sun- 
day papers, plates from books being dis- 
carded, and gifts. When nicely mounted, 
well labeled and arranged, we have an 
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exhibit worth calling attention to. There 
is a real scroll from Jerusalem and 
papyrus from Egypt, gifts of a travelling 
friend, that may be used over and over 
under different circumstances or for 
classes in school. Also the Van Wertiana 
collection—books by local people, people 
who have lived in the city at some time 
or whom Van Wert claims for one 
reason or another—is good material. It 
is well to have second copies of all these 
for circulation for, of course, the orig- 
inal copies, often autographed, never go 
out of the building. Displays from the 
library’s collection call attention to avail- 
able material for use at a later date. The 
librarian sent home from England pic- 
tures of King Arthur’s castle, shields of 
all the knights, etc. Now that some of 
the teachers have seen them they will 
call for these pictures to use in literature 
classes. 


Art museums will lend collections of 
prints to libraries. One of the Delphian 
groups cooperated with the library in 
exhibiting pictures that correlated with 
their year’s study. These were borrowed 
from the Cincinnati Museum of Art. 
Traveling exhibits are fine also, except 
that there is more expense connected 
with them and they must be booked 
months in advance. These must be ex- 
ceptional and varied to attract people. 
Just another series of plates does not 
have much of an appeal. Some publish- 
ing houses send out material on book- 
making. Twice Brumback Library has 
used such an exhibit from the Frederick 
A. Stokes company. Another time we 
borrowed a collection of old children’s 
books from the Ohio State Library for 
two weeks. There were twenty-three 
books, some of them over a century old. 
Classes from the schools came to see 
them and made reports in English work. 
Just above the showcase was a shelf of 
the most modern children’s books, show- 
ing the contrast. 

Products of local people have a strong 
drawing power. They may be hooked 
rugs made from instructions in library 
books, or carved peach pits, and boys are 
always making airplanes from designs 
in books. Work of students in the man- 
ual arts division of the local schools, 
such as book shelves or bird houses, may 
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Exhibit of block prints 


be arranged. Many hobbies can be used 
for display. Every town has someone 
who responds to the collecting instinct, 
be it stamps, minerals and rocks, Indian 
relics, antique pottery, or old bottles. 


No doubt someone has traveled in 
this country or abroad and made a col- 
lection on his tour that may include 
kodak pictures, postal cards, and objects. 
One of our teachers taught in India after 
leaving Van Wert and returned with 
many fine and fascinating articles. It was 
an extremely popular exhibit. Another 
teaches in Honduras and has displayed 
primitive articles and cloth of native 
weave. A couple making a world tour 
collected post card size reproductions 
in color of the masterpieces they saw in 
Europe and presented them to the li- 
brary. 


Advance Plans 


The librarian plans the entire program 
of displays for the coming season. This 
is done in the summer and early fall and 
is followed closely. Very rarely is it 
changed once arrangements have been 
made with the lender or exhibitor. Three 
weeks is usually the time allowed any 
exhibit. However, one display does not 
always follow another at once but several 
weeks may elapse between them. The 
entire staff is always alert for possible 
suggestions and ideas for displays. 
Often we think there isn’t another in the 
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town that has not been used or investi- 
gated. Recently, we learned of a collec- 
tion of Currier and Ives prints that will 
be fine for fall. Another, a farmer’s 
wife, studied art in several of the good 
schools in the United States for eight 
years. She has pictures to show. We 
usually plan to have a collection of pic- 
tures at the holiday season. 

Displays are arranged under glass on 
a reading room table, in a showcase, on 
bulletin boards and movable easels. The 
table top of glass is used for photo- 
graphs, single maps or pictures, and 
valuable papers or old documents. The 
one fitting a table about four by seven 
or eight feet cost around $25. The glass 
showcase is borrowed from the Y.W.C.A. 
free except for drayage both ways. 
However, a series of exhibits is arranged 
in both the adult and juvenile rooms so 
that only one trip is made each way 
during the season. For art displays and 
contest posters, we use four easels made 
of wall board with a substantial wood 
frame that were built by a local car- 
penter for $15. They are triangular ar- 
rangements about eight feet high having 
space on both sides for pictures. Back- 
grounds and frames are painted brown. 

Exhibits are advertised thru stories in 
the daily newspapers and notices that 
are sent to various clubs of the city, 
both men’s and women’s organizations. 

Some displays that have been used 
more or less effectively during past 
seasons have been: old paintings, da- 
guerreotypes (some people recognized 
some of their relatives), photographs of 
historic Ohio and Kentucky, Kindness 
to animals posters, Mother Goose sil- 
houettes, old teapots, sculpture by the 
assistant to Lorado Taft (she is a Van 
Wert girl), Ivory soap carvings, early 
city and county history, early American 
bottles and flasks, and bookmarks found 
in books returned to the library. Among 
these many people identified and claimed 
lost articles. Too many claimed the 
dollar bill and small change, so we added 
that to the petty cash. 

One never knows what can be done 
until one tries. Have one exhibit and 
see how many more suggestions for later 
displays will come to you. 
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(Continued from page 423) 
transportable, as well as being practically in- 
destructible, it will be loaned, and short of 
devising a book that would automatically fall 
to pieces in six months (an invention that 
some English publishers have apparently been 
trying recently), it seems impossible to pre- 
vent that loaning. 

And yet the position is a serious one for 
authors. A writer of limited appeal may 
have just the same number, or more, readers 
than he would have had a century ago, but he 
will only have a tenth as many buyers. If he 
wishes to continue making a living by writing 
(and was it not Virginia Woolf who said that 
for serious writing today one needs £200 a 
year private income?) he is forced to do one 
of two things. He must renounce his stand- 
ards deliberately by writing for a wider and 
less exacting public, or he must renounce 
them unwittingly by increasing his output. 
The publisher is caught in the same net. He 
must publish more books, and since the supply 
of good books is limited, he must publish 
more bad ones. Here, then, is a position for 
which librarians however unwillingly, are to 
some extent responsible. By increasing de- 
mand, while decreasing the market, they are 
forcing a decline in literary standards which 
is already reaching serious proportions. When 
a writer of the calibre of Mr. Herbert Read 
complains that he cannot make a living by 
writing it is evident that something is wrong, 
and we must all of us be interested in at- 
tempting to put it right. 

Yet the solution is so difficult to find that 
one is inclined to murmur “economic process,” 
and adopt the fashionable solution of leaving 
the matter to right itself. The solution is not 
preventing the borrowing of books, because it 
is a fundamental of our profession that books 
should be available to all. But is it possible 
that we are making them available too 
cheaply? We insist that education should be 
available to all, but we do not make it avail- 
able by giving teachers starvation wages. Yet 
it is difficult to see how libraries could help 
even by buying more books. The more dif- 
ferent books public libraries buy, the more 
different books will be produced, and the 
distress among authors and the chaos in the 
book trade will increase. If publishers got 
together and agreed to increase the price of 
books, especially novels, that might be a 
solution, tho one could sympathize with agon- 
ized cries of protest from librarians. At 
present publishers, by refusing to recognize 
that book borrowing is of more importance 
than book buying, are running their heads 
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Central Publicity for Local Needs 


By Charles Raven 


"THE English have a way of dealing, 

thru The Library Association, with 
the specific problem of the neglected 
public library. When the attention of the 
Association is called to the inadequacy of 
library service in a certain community, 
it prepares a dispassionate, but incisive, 
survey of the situation and releases it 
to the local press and other media for 
publication. Here is a typical document 
of this nature, somewhat abridged and 
with the full name of the town sup- 
pressed. 


Tue S—— Pustic Lisraries 
Are they adequately financed? 


Is S—— supporting its Public Libraries 
properly? Official figures given in the recent 
Government publication Statistics of Urban 
Public Libraries in England and Wales, 1931- 
32 would suggest that this is far from the 
case. There it is shown that in S only 
8d per head of population was spent during 
the year, out of which sum all expenses for 
books, buildings, staff and the like had to be 
met. 

This sum is considerably below the average 
for the towns of Great Britain, which is one 
shilling and fourpence, and a majority of those 
comparable with S—— expend much more. 
In several places over two shillings per head 
is spent, for example, Cardiff spends 2s.8d, 
Manchester 2s.5d, and Burnley and Woolwich 
2s.3d; even in very poor East London boroughs 
like Stepney and East Ham the amount is two 
shillings, while Bermondsey expends 2s.1d. 

Can it be said that the public of 
S—— are being given opportunities compar- 
able with those enjoyed elsewhere? All who 
use our library service will agree that those 
responsible for its administration are doing 
their utmost to give the best possible service 
but, when one compares the meagre financial 
support upon which it has to exist with that 
given elsewhere, it must be evident that even 
a small increase in expenditure would be of 
immeasurable benefit to the community. 


Education does not end at school. Indeed 
it is largely wasted if the public is not given 
every incentive to pursue the things of the 
mind and the spirit after school days. The 
chief instrument for personal development 
after school age is undoubtedly the public 
library, which should be a never failing source 
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of enlightenment and pleasure. Are our own 
public libraries sufficiently equipped for this 
great task? ... 

We have always urged the need for economy 
in public expenditure but there are occasions 
when a mere limitation in expenditure regard- 
less of the loss to the public wellbeing must 
be condemned. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that an efficient public library service 
must benefit every section of the community, 
assisting cultural and vocational education, 
providing those in our industrial activities with 
more information and each resident, young or 
old, with unending enjoyment. We have a 
library system in S——. Let it be given that 
slightly increased measure of financial support 
which will remove from us the stigma of being 
backward in a national movement that is going 
forward with great strides. 

May we suggest that the Library Committee 
should, when preparing its estimates for the 
coming year, think not in terms of what S— 
has done in the past but of what the rest of 
England is doing today. Thousands of readers 
would thank them for their courage and fore- 
sight. 

Would it be feasible for the American 
Library Association to undertake such 
a program of localized publicity in com- 
munities where the library service is 
below standard and in need of more 
generous support? Would the local press 
and the leading citizens accept criticism 
from a national organization and co- 
operate in the effort to improve condi- 
tions, or would they prove less amena- 
ble to central authority than the British 
and resent “interference” from “out- 
siders” ? 

In the case of communities where the 
appointment of a new librarian is under 
advisement and where political consider- 
ations are liable to influence the trustees 
in their selection, would not the taxpay- 
ing citizens value an analysis from 
A. L.A. of local library needs and the 
qualifications for a capable and progres- 
sive librarian? Such a procedure might 
very conceivably forestall a disastrous 
choice. 

These suggestions are offered tenta- 
tively for your comment and discussion. 














The Book Preview 


— for April 1935 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 




















———— 


the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


The purpose of 
advance information regarding forthcoming books 


The publishers select the books which th 
by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 


recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


LASSWELL, HAROLD DWIGHT; 
RALPH DROZ; and SMITH, BRUCE L. 
Propaganda and promotional activities; an 
annotated bibliography. 470p $3.50 Univ. of 
Minn, (April 15) 

016.30115 Propaganda—Bibliography 


Contains more than 4,000 titles dealing with 
techniques employed by propagandists; includes 
radio, newspaper, stage, screen, advertising, 
gre arts; classified for rapid reference. (See 


CASEY, 


500 SCIENCE 


CREW, HENRY. Rise of modern physics. 
$5 Williams & Wilkins (Ready) 


530.9 Physics—History 


Second edition of a popular book on the de- 
velopment of physical science which was first 
published in 1928 and which has been out of 
print for a number of years. The story be- 
gins with ancient Egypt, continues through 
Greek, Roman and Arabian contributions to 
the Middle ages, describes the beginnings of 
modern physics under Galileo, Huygens and 
Newton, discussing the chief lines of develop- 
ment—optics, electricity, magnetism, spectro- 
scopy, relativity, etc. 


421p 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


FISHBEIN, MORRIS. Fads and quackery in 
healing. $1 Biue ribbon bks. (April 16) 
610.4 Medicine—Addresses, essays, lectures. 
Quacks and quackery 
Reprint of a book first published in 1932. 
A volume of essays which trace the evolution 
of quackery from the earliest times to the 
present day. (See Huntting list) 


SELL, LEWIS L. (SELL, LEWIS LAZARUS). 
English-French technical dictiona of the 
automobile and allied industries. 768p $6 Int. 
dictionary co. (Ready) 

629.203 Automobiles—Dictionaries 
Contains 150,000 terms and phrases. Dr. Al- 
fred Schlomann, of Berlin, Germany, terms it 
the best polyglot technical dictionary ever pub- 
lished. A good reference book for every mod- 
ern library. 


SCHENKE, E. M. Manufacture of hosiery and 
its problems. 94p ii $1.50 Nat, assn. of hosiery 
mfrs., 468 4th av., New York (Ready) 

687.3 Hosiery 


“This publication briefly describes _ full- 
fashioned and circular knitted hosiery, outlines 
hosiery manufacturing processes, discusses the 
causes of defects in hosiery and suggests 
methods for their prevention. The care and 
maintenance of hosiery are discussed for the 
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benefit of the user. The methods used for 
analyzing and testing hosiery are given.’’—In- 
troduction. 


700 FINE ARTS 


MASON, BERNARD STERLING 
CHELL, ELMER DAYTON. Social 
for recreation. il $2.50 Barnes, A. S. 

790 Games 

A comprehensive collection of social activi- 
ties and games for students, club _ leaders, 
group workers, and physical education directors. 

There are over 1200 activities and games for 

use in the home, school or party, at camp, on 

the playground, the clubroom or at any social 
gathering. (See STC for other book by same 
authors; Huntting list) 


MATHER, CHARLES C.; SPAULDING, ALICE 
HOWARD: and SKILLEN, MELITA HAMIL- 
TON. Behind the footlights. Silver (April) 

792 Acting. Theater 
This new textbook and handbook on the 
technique of dramatics provides, in Part 1, a 
valuable background for the appreciation of 
plays; in Part Il, a study of the techniques 
involved in acting; and in Part III, a thorough 
study of stage equipment and directions for 
conducting rehearsals and for memorizing lines. 

This book should make any group using it 

familiar with every phase of play production, 

and expert in self-expression through plays. 


DUGGAN, ANNE SCHLEY. Tap dances for 
school and recreation. il $2.50 Barnes, A. S. 
(Ready) 

793.3 Tap dancing 
The routines offered in this book vary from 
short, simple dances for the real beginner to 
full-length, difficult routines for the more ad- 
vanced enthusiast. Several rhythm buck 
routines, a type of tap dance which has re- 
cently been popularized, are also included. 


KOZMAN, HILDA C. Character dances for 

school programs, il $2 Barnes, A. S. (Ready) 
793.3 Dancing 

Frequently teachers are called upon to fur- 


and MIT- 
games 
(April) 


nish entertaining dance programs for assem- 
blies, parent-teacher meetings and demonstra- 
tions. The twenty-four character dances ar- 


ranged in this book have been particularly pre- 
pared to fill this need. Each dance is clearly 
described and many of them are illustrated to 
suggest appropriate costumes. 


MARSH, AGNES LEWIS and MARSH, LUCILE. 
New dance steps, 1935. il $1 Fischer, J. 
(Ready) 

793.3 Dancing 
Continental, champagne waltz, speedline fox 
trot, international tango, carioca and shag fully 
described. An annual mt pp oy to the au- 
thors’ Textbook of secial dancing listed below. 

(See STC) 
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MARSH, AGNES LEWIS and MARSH, LUCILE. 
Textbook of social coneraa with complete 
p 


plans for dance parties. 1 it $2.50 Fis- 
cher, J. (Ready) 
793.3 Dancing 
Presents the social dance in relation to 


school, home, recreational center and social life 
of today. Outlines a systematic method for 
teaching social dancing. Based on the methods 


used by the authors in their teaching. (See 

STC) 

FRYMIR, ALICE W. and HILLAS, MAR- 
JORIE. Team sports for women. i! $3 
Barnes, A. S. (Ready) 

796.3 Sports 


The authors have given a thorough analysis 
of the technique and plays for the six team 
sports offered in athletic courses for women 
in teacher training and major physical educa- 
tion departments. Its value as a text is en- 
hanced by the inclusion of information on 
officiating and methods. (See STC for other 
books by this author) 


800 LITERATURE 


FULLER, H. H. and WEAVER, ANDREW 
THOMAS. How to read _ aloud. Silver 
(Ready) 


808.5 Reading 


Those who find themselves at grips with 
the difficult, yet fascinating, problem of get- 
ting maximum values out of e study of lit- 
erature, will find this book to be a _ never- 
failing inspiration and an invaluable guide. The 
book aims to serve two purposes: (1) to give 
a working vocabulary which can be _ used 
effectively in discussing the reading of any 
piece of literature the full understanding of 
which requires that it be read aloud; (2) to 
inspire a desire to read aloud well. 


MONROE, HARRIET. Chosen poems. $3 Mac- 
millan (April) 


811 


Miss Monroe shows in her poetry her wide 
knowledge of life. In this volume she has 
brought together poems of the out-doors, poems 
about people, poems about far lands, lyrics, 
poems on the ‘“‘works of man,”’ and modern 
plays in verse. (See Living Authors; STC) 


NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN and MENCKEN, 
HENRY LOUIS. The new American credo. 
$1 Blue ribbon bks. (April 16) 

814 National characteristics, American 
Reprint of a work first published in 1920. 

A collection of articles dealing with the super- 

stitions, prejudices and platitudes of the Amer- 

ican mind. (B 1920; See Huntting list; Liv- 

ing Authors) 


900 HISTORY 


BAARSLAG, KARL. SOS to the rescue. 16i! 
$2.50 18) 


Oxford (April 
910.4 Radio. Shipwrecks 
The author, an ert marine radio operator, 
tells the inside radio stories of all the great 
marine disasters from the Titanic to the Morro 
Castle. (See Huntting list) 


The Book 








Preview 


SELL, LEWIS L. (SELL, LEWIS LAZARUS). 
Pan-American dictionary & travel guide for 
tourists, commercial travelers, motorists; Eng- 
lish-Spanish, Spanish-English. 632p $2.50 Int. 
dictionary co. (Ready) 

918 Latin America—Description and travel 
—Guide-books. Spanish language—Diction- 
aries 


Covers all aspects of Pan-American geog- 
raphy, business, travel, sporting, and vacation- 
ing. Contains 30,000 terms and phrases, in- 
cluding automobile, airplane and radio. Very 
useful for library reference purposes, to tourists, 
business men, students, export and travel or- 
ganizations. 


SCHUMAN, FREDERICK LEWIS. Nazi dic- 
tatorship: a study in social pathology and the 
politics of fascism. 496p Knopf (May) 

943.085 Germany—Politics and government. 
Fascism. Nazi movement 


This work is a detailed and thorough history 
of the Nazis, a study of the personalities of 
the Nazi leaders, an analysis of the methods 
by which the Nazis attained power, a discus- 
sion of the significance of the Hitler regime, 
an analysis of the nature of fascism in general, 
and a psychological interpretation of the mass 
movement in Germany. The author is a pro- 
fessor in the Department of Political Science in 
the University of Chicago and is the author of 
International Politics. 


BIOGRAPHY 


ATHERTON, MRS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 
(HORN). Adventures of a novelist. $1 Biue 
ribbon bks. (April 16) 


B or 92 


Reprint of a book first published in 1932. 
The entertaining autobiography and reminis- 
cences of the well-known novelist. (See BRD 
1932; Huntting list) 


ERVINE, ST. JOHN GREER. God’s soldier: 
General William Booth. 2v il $7.50 Mac- 
millan (April) 

B or 92 Booth, William. Salvation army 


A history of the Salvation army as well as 
an account of its founder. Mr Ervine de- 
scribes William Booth as a genius and a hero 
of religion. It is an absorbing story, with its 
wealth of dramatic incident and its portrayal 
of Booth’s amazing character and of many of 
the most interesting saints and sinners with 
whom he worked. In gathering his material 
Mr Ervine was aided by the officers of the 
Salvation army, and he spent nearly six years 


on the book. (See Livin, Authors) 
FINLAYSON, DONALD. Michelangelo, the 
man. 375p il $3.50 Crowell (April 12) 


B or 92 Michelangelo Buonarroti 
The life story of a giant of the Renaissance; 


sculptor, ainter, architect and poet. (See 

Huntting list) 

PHELPS, MARY M. Kate Chase: dominant 
daughter. 320p il $3 Crowell (April 19) 

B or 92 Sprague, Mrs Katherine Garniss 
(Chase) 


Kate Chase was, in some respects, the Alice 
Roosevelt of her time. Her father, Salmon 
P. Chase, was Secretary of the Treasury under 
Lincoln and Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. (See Huntting list) 


WILSON, ROBERT McNAIR. Gipsy-queen of 
Paris: the story of Madame Tallien. 288p 
$3.50 Macrae-Smith-co. (April 8) 

B or 92 Chimay, Jeanne Marie 
Thérése (de Cabarrus) princesse de 
Lafayette, Necker, Mirabeau, Robespierre, 

Barras, Napoleon and others play active parts 

in this biography of the fascinating, but much 

misunderstood Theresia Cabarrus. 


Ignace 
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The Book Preview 


FICTION 


ACHESON, EDWARD. Grammarian’s funeral. 

320p $2 Macrae-Smith-co, (April 8) 

A fine mystery by the author of Red Herring 
(BRD 1932) that will be read for its psychology 
bs fine writing as well as for its unusual 
plot. 


CARROLL, MRS GLADYS HASTY. Few fool- 

ish ones. $2.50 Macmillan (April 23) 

In this new novel Mrs Carroll does for the 
woods of southern Maine what she did for 
its farms in As the Harth Turns (BRD '33). 
The story is concerned with the life of a small 
community, and centers about one Gus Brag- 
don from his marriage to his death. See Hunt- 
ting list; Wilson Bulletin, Jan. '34) 


FIELD, RACHEL LYMAN. Time out of mind. 

$2.50 Macmillian (April 2) 

In Time Out of Mind the author has done 
a new kind of Maine novel—her story is of 
the coast itself, at the time of the dwindling 
of the shipping trade, and the coming of the 
summer people. (See Living Authors; Hunt- 
ting list) 


MAIZE, LILLIAN TAFT. 

Penn (April 19) 

Gerda, Swedish wife of Jim Bryndham, eighth 
Barl of Bryndham, was on her way to Eng- 
land to assume her new position as mistress 
of Bryndham Court. Accompanying Jim and 
Gerda was Nancy Deborah Westcott who was 
to help launch them into English society. It 
was a curious hand of destiny that led Nancy 
to “Flight’s end’’ where she found Lancelot 
Bryndham, who had been disinherited because 
he refused to give aviation. Nancy dis- 
covered that Jim had no real claim to the 
estate. Lancelot, having fallen in love with 
Nancy, arranges to have Jim step out quietly. 
(See Huntting list) 


MAXWELL, ELINOR. After all these years. 
$2 Arcadia house (April 25) 
The story of a love that survived the World 
war and that pty ge two people together after 
harrowing years of misunderstanding and pain. 


PROVOST, AGNES LOUISE. Hillis of destiny. 

288p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (April 8) 

A swift-moving love story set against a 
background of action and romance, by the 
author of The Closed Door (BRD '33) etc. 
(See Huntting list) 


SAFFORD, HENRY BARNARD. That Ben- 
nington mob. 303p $2 Messner (Ready) 
An _ historical novel dealing with the heyday 

of the Green Mountain Boys under Ethan 

Allen. (See Huntting list) 


WARE, EDMUND. Rider in the sun. 

Lothrop (May 13) 

A moving story of a highly-sensitized youth 
who runs away to realize his dream of ad- 
venture, and finds in western cattle ranching 
and work with a construction gang, both de- 
feat and satisfaction. (See Huntting list) 


Flight’s end. $2 


197p $2 
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WEBB, ROBERT N. Let’s play at love. $2 

Arcadia house (April 25) 

Four people gaily pursue life, love and one 
another, culminating in an unexpected denoue- 
ment brought about by the irresponsible twins, 
Jack and Jill. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


CHRISTESON, HELEN MAE and CHRISTE- 
SON, FRANCES MARY. Wild animal actors. 
il $1 Whitman, A. (May 23) 

791.8 Animals, Legends and 
Animals, Training of 
The authors of Tony and His Pals here pre- 
sent intimate, vivid pictures and stories of 
all the famous animals who play important 
parts in motion pictures. Much interesting 
information is given on the care and training 
of these animals who are almost human in 
their understanding and actions. The photo- 
graphs are excellent; many were posed espe- 
cially for this book. (See Huntting list) 


HILLS, VERNA M. Here comes Peter. 64p 

il $1.50 Lothrop (May 13) 

Highteen connected experience stories of a 
recently-developed type, desired by parents, 
teachers and story-tellers to develop the child’s 
mind and imagination with thoughts of every- 
day things. Pictures simple, with emotional 
appeal. For children 4 to &. 


stories of. 


REPRINTS 
Atherton, Mrs G. F. H. Adventures of a nov- 
elist. B or 
Fishbein, Morris. Fads and quackery in medi- 
cine. 610.4 


Nathan, G. J., and Mencken, H. L. American 
credo. 814 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of ‘‘Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library’’ issued 
by the H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


$STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 
BKI—Booklist 


HCS—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries 


CC—Children’s Catalog 
Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 
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The Publishers’ Post 


The Story of the New Mother's Day is 
the title of a new, informative thirty-two 
page pamphlet offered free upon request to 
libraries by the Maternity Center Association, 
#1 East 57th Street, New York City. 


Design, published by Keramic Studio Pub- 
lishing Company, 20 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been added to the list 
of magazines indexed in the Art Index. 
Design was founded in 1899. It is published 
ten times annually and contains authoritative 
text material, profusely illustrated, upon 
every phase of the decorative arts. A free 
sample copy will be sent to libraries upon 
request. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper is a new 
and interesting venture sponsored by The 
Parents Magazine Affiliated Press, 9 East 
40th Street, New York City. “It is a weekly 
of tabloid size and contains the world’s news 
with photographs and features carefully se- 
lected and presented for young folks from 
seven to seventeen.” Sample copies will be 
sent to libraries upon request. 


Column Review, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City is a new monthly magazine select- 
ing the best work produced monthly by such 
writers as Alexander Woollcott, G. K. 
Chesterton, George Jean Nathan, Walter 
Winchell, Heywood Broun, etc., with special 
articles by other well known authors. 


The following material is offered free of 
charge to libraries by the Duplicate Exchange 
Committee of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. Requests should be addressed to Mrs. 
Mildred C. Chamberlain, Chairman, Business 
Branch, Newark Public Library, 34 Com- 
merce Street, Newark, N. J. 


Allen, Ivan. Atlanta from the ashes. 1928 
American Railway Assn. Making transportation pay. 


1926 : 
American Rolling Mill Co. Making letters talk busi- 


Aspley, J. C. comenitivs trade practices 

Aspley, J. C. Modern sales organizations 

Assn. of Life Ins. Presidents. Proceedings. 1933 

Boy Scouts of America. Handbook for boys. 1933 

Conn. Information relative to the collection and 
assessment of taxes. 1932 

Conn. Highway comm. reports 1905-06, 1907-08, 1914, 
1916, 1918, 1920, 1921, 1923 

Cooley, C. H. Social process 

Costigan, G. P. Jr. Cases on legal ethics 

Danforth, W. H. Growth 

Foltzer, Joseph. Artificial silk 

Froude, C. G. Right food the right remed 

Goddard, M. What interests people and why 

Gracian, Balthasar. Art of worldly wisdom 
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Harrison. Cook and be cool 

Hoyt, E. E. Consumption of wealth 

Hutchins, Grace. Labor and silk. 1929 

Klein, Julius. Frontiers of trade 

Leiserson, W. M. Industrial fluctuations and unem 
ployment. 1930 

Luckiesh. Lighting the home CP 

MacElwee. Ports and terminal facilities. 

Morgen. Qrereeening of distraction _ : 

Neil, M. H. Calendar of dinners with 615 recipes 

Robinson, E. L. 100 years of savings banking. 1816- 


1916. 
Spender, J. A. Through English eyes 
Strathmore Paper Co. Grammar of color 
Tesla. Experiments with alternate currents 


1926 


Voorhees. Fertilizers . 
Wallis-Taylor. Refrigeration, cold storage and ice 
making 


A Bibliography of the Redwoods, to inform 
the general reader as to the best that has been 
written about the Sequoia sempervirens of 
California, has just been issued by the Save- 
the-Redwoods League. 

The new publication is one of a series 
issued thru the office of the Secretary of the 
Save-the-Redwoods League, 114 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco. 


A METRICAL COMPLIMENT 


Our staff has taken great pleasure in the 
following verses written by L. F.O., a libra- 
rian, “in praise of Wilson” : 


“What and when and where and why,” 
The children all beseech her— 
Thick and fast their questions ply 
The patient Libr’y Teacher. 


Composed when things are discomposed 
Her mien is calm and cool; 

She finds the answers all disclosed 
In many a reference tool. 


She keeps serene thruout the din; 
With confidence she rules 
Because she finds the answers in 
The Wilson reference tools. 


MAY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club ; 

The Road to War, by Walter Millis (Houghton, 
Mifflin) and National Velvet, by Enid Bagnold (Mor- 
row) 

Literary Guild 

Hungry Men, by Edward Anderson (Doubleday, 
Doran) and Not for Heaven, by Dorothy McCleary 
(Doubleday, Doran) 

Junior Literary Guild ae 

Older Boys—The Knights at Bay, by Philip Lindsay 
(Loring & Mussey) = 

Older Girls—Traitor’s Torch, by Gertrude Crown- 
field (Lippincott) : 

Intermediate group—The Story Book of Earth's 
Treasures, by Maud and Miska Petersham (Winston) 

Primary group—Topsy, and Angus the Cat, both 
by Marjorie Flack (Doubleday, Doran) 


C.R. B. 




















F there is one thing which every library 
should have, it is a cat’ Most libraries, 

in spite of all the human flotsam and jetsam 
which they attract, lack the humanizing touch. 
To remedy this defect, they should adopt a 
cat, as I have done, for after a year of ex- 
periment I have found that the library cat 
has done more to endear me to my public 
than all the honest effort I have made to 
make their library useful and attractive to 
them. Yes, the way to the library public’s 
heart is thru a cat, preferably thru a scrawny, 
wistful, appealing-looking kitten of some two 
months of life. Never a reader nowadays 
who does not ask for Pat if he is absent. 
Never a child who does not squeal with 
delight when he sees Pat curled up atop the 
catalog. Even those sophisticates, the high 
school students, are enchanted and amused 
when he establishes himself on the table in 
the midst of their books and papers. Of 
course, tho, I must admit, from the unprej- 
udiced viewpoint of his owner, that Pat is 
an unusually charming cat. 

I acquired Pat in a somewhat unusual way. 
Not many people think it necessary to go 
away from home to pick up a stray cat, but 
that is what I did, and great was the ridicule 
which I met when I returned home with him. 
I was standing on a corner in Bakersfield one 
spring morning, trying to decide which I 


A Cat in the Library 


By Annasue Hughes * 


should get first, a malted milk or a new hat. 
The scales forbade the malted milk, and my 
pocketbook said I should forego the hat, but 
I intended to have both. As it happened, I 
got neither, for my attention at that moment 
was suddenly called to my ankles, about which 
I felt something rubbing, and, looking down, I 
had my first glimpse of Pat. 


Poor Pat, he was a forlorn looking two- 
months-old kitten. I don’t think he had had a 
square meal since he had lost his mother. 
His vertebrae stuck up along his back like 
the peaks of the Sierra Nevadas; his legs, 
his ears, his tail, and his face were so long 
that he looked like a ghost cat. But he had 
beautiful green eyes, and his black and white 
coat, tho full of dust, was glossy, and he had 
a most appealing tho unmusical miaou. So I 
brought him home and named him Pat, for 
he was then so young I thought it wise to 
give him a name applicable to whatever gender 
he turned out to belong to. And he has 
justified my rescue of him, for his fame has 
spread until every patron of the library knows 
him, and likes him. Well, at least they say 
they do, altho perhaps some of them say it 
just to please the librarian, since she seems 
to be perfectly silly about him. 

Pat is very friendly, and as he is used to 
attention, he expects it. Let no reader be so 
absorbed in his reading that he forgets to 


* Delano Branch, Kern County Free Library, Delano, California. 
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say “Hello” to Pat, for Pat will give him no 
peace until he does. His usual method is to 
leap upon the table and lie down in the exact 
center of your books or papers, thus enforcing 
attention to his presence. This friendly spirit 
is of course at times embarrassing to the 
librarian, who finds it necessary to remove 
him, with apologies, but so far no reader has 
expressed annoyance. They seem, on the 
contrary, to find it amusing, and I think it 
even flatters their vanity occasionally. At 
times his methods are more direct, and even 
more embarrassing. For instance, one day a 
lady, who had failed to notice him, sat on her 


Flowers for the 
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heels to examine the books on a low shelf. 
Pat, who had been fruitlessly following her 
around, immediately rolled upon his back 
beneath her, and stuck the claws of all four 
feet into that portion of her anatomy which 
was nearest him. Needless to say, she noticed 
him at once, and has not since neglected to 
greet him when she enters the library. Yes, 
a cat certainly supplies the humanizing touch. 
By all means get one for your library. 
[Epritor’s Note: The cat in the picture is Pat, and 
the young man’s name is Felix. No more pictures, 
alas, of Pat will be taken, for since this article was 


written he met with an automobile accident. He has 
a successor named Sammy.] 


Library Garden 


By Ruth Peckham Tubby * 


LIBRARY garden, if prop- 

erly planned can be an end- 
less source of pleasure to library 
borrowers and staff. Of course, 
it must be considered an item in 
the yearly budget. However, in 
these times of unskilled labor 
sent to us by the Emergency Re- 
lief Bureaus of our municipalities, 
many fine gardeners are almost 
thrust upon us. 

If there is plenty of space in 
the library’s back yard, it should 
be hedged in to prevent easy 
access to children of the neighbor- 
hood, stray dogs and cats. Syringa 
is an ideal shrub for this kind of 
hedge. It grows quickly in the 
spring, makes a fine screen, may 
be cut back at the time of bloom- 
ing, and is not so close growing 
near the roots that papers will 
catch in it easily. There are 
other shrubs which suggest them- 
selves as a pleasant background 
for the flower beds—forsythia, 
which may be picked in mid- 
winter and brought to bloom in 
the library; pussy willow always effective as 
a winter bouquet, spirea thumburgi whose 
delicate white blossoms are a real joy in the 
early spring and whose feathery green foliage 
may be utilized all thru the summer; and 
buddleia or butterfly bush which blossoms 
late in the summer when most shrubs have 
finished blooming. Its long feathery lavendar 
flowers seem cool and refreshing on the 
warmest August days. Another splendid back- 
ground is furnished by many of the orna- 
mental grasses of which pampas grass is the 


* Free Public Library, Montclair, N. J. 





A Charming Garden at the Portland (Me.) Public 
Library 


hardiest and best known. It is very suitable 
for winter displays especially when combined 
with Chinese lantern flowers. 

In selecting flowers for the library garden, 
care and thought should be given three factors 
—quick growth with comparatively little cul- 
tivation, freedom from insect pests, and ease 
and speed of picking and arranging for effec- 
tive use inside the library. It is with these 
factors in mind that the following suggestions 
are made. 
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Poet’s narcissus, jonquils and old fashioned 
daffodils are among the bulbs which are really 
suitable for the early spring garden. Once 
they are planted, they never have to be taken 
up and renewed as is the case with tulips. 
Leucoguim or giant snow drop is another bulb 
which increases by itself; its flowers grow 
larger from year to year when once it has 
been planted late in the fall at a depth equal 
to four times the height of the bulb. 

Perennials fall into the next group of 
flowers for the ‘library garden, and among 
these, peonies, with festiva maxima and bride 
as the most popular varieties, come first. 
These peonies will grow in very hardy fashion 
if when they are first set out, the crown is 
placed exactly two inches below the surface 
of the soil; then iris—German, Siberica, and 
the Japanese which bloom late into July; 
lemon and tiger lilies can be a real source of 
beauty and pleasure; while platycodon with its 
lavendar or white balloon flowers and shiny 
dark green foliage grows like a weed and is 
very effective. Perennial adjuratum carries 
the same delightful color as buddleia and 
blooms thru the fall until hard frost. The 
purple asters, common alongside swampy road- 
sides, make an attractive contrast. 

Among the annuals, cosmos, calendula, an- 
nual larkspur, zinnia and gilia capitata with 
its delicate blue blossom are the most suitable 
for library purposes. They provide a continual 
succession of bloom and are readily picked 
and arranged. 

There are many annuals like nasturtiums, 
sweet peas and marigolds which have too 
many drawbacks to make them feasible for 
library gardens. Sweet peas need a special 
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soil and a great deal of care and cultivation. 
Nasturtiums are always infested with insects 
and the fragrance of marigolds is so heavy 
that library borrowers do not like to see them 
in the landscape. 


If the library staff is particularly fond of 
roses, 7eplitz and Cecile Brunner or Dawn, 
the hardiest of the climbers should be planted 
in a bed by themselves. They may be attacked 
by cherry bugs and rose bugs and they should 
be sprayed regularly. However, they are 
beautifully fragrant and often they will oblige 
by blooming late into September. 


There are several small plants which are 
very useful as ground cover in the beds 
where annuals are planted—periwinkle, money 
wort, and the thymes. They do away with 
the constant weeding problem and furnish a 
green carpet for the other flowers. 

Chinese lantern flowers wind up the garden 
season in a most satisfactory manner. The 
stolons may be planted near the tiger lilies to 
provide a section of orange bloom in that 
end of the garden. The plants increase rapidly 
and the colorful balloons are deeply appre- 
ciated on a dull winter day. 

If your library has any space which may 
be utilized for a garden, do start planting at 
once. The garden can be such a pleasant spot, 
with a few inexpensive deck chairs or a 
wicker table for an outdoor reading room 
for the public, an addition which the Mont- 
clair Public Library found most satisfactory 
last summer—or as a restful lunch room for 
the staff. A garden offers so many oppor- 
tunities for a wide variety of refreshing 
recreation. 


Easter Around the World: A Bibliography 
By Norma Olin Ireland* 


Bermuda Islands 
Hervey, C. W. Easter + of Bermuda, New 
England M 32:1938-8 Ap ‘05 
Czechoslovak Republic 
one=. B. A. Moravian Haster. American M 


Desert 
Ortiz y Silva, M. WBaster in the desert. 
Harper’s W 60:316-17 Ap 3 '15 


Dutch East Indies 


Flash, E. Easter in Ceylon. Travel 14:310-11 
Ap ‘09 
England 
Brand, John. Observations on the popular 


antiquities of Great Britain; rev. and en- 
larged by Henry Ellis. 38v. London. Bell. 
1888-90. o.p. 

Brown, J. A. Easter in England. Home Prog 
5:353-6 Ap °16 

— at Tunbridge Wells. Lond Soc 


France 
Law, M. L. Welcoming spring in Brittany: 
how the Bretons celebrate Hastertide. Travel 
52:34-7 Ap °29 


* Reference Librarian, Bierce Library, University 


Germany 

MacDonald, EB. A. B. and Blaisdell, M. F. 
eds. Baster in Germany. Child life 3:105-10 

Greece 


se J. T. Baster in Greece. Liv Age 162: 
Boughton, Mrs. D. WBaster-tide 
M Ch Lit 6:139 


Hawaiian Islands 
Scanlon, W. B. 


in Greece. 


Easter in Honolulu. Mis R 53: 


349 My ‘30 
Italy 
Fischer, H. W. Waster at the rival courts 


of Rome. Travel 15:325-8 Ap '10 

Houghton, Lat. Easter in Florence; a poem. 
M of Art 13:2 

Mercier, M. Z. Bastertide in Rome. Common- 
weal 13:627-8 Ap 8 ‘31 

Some non-believers on Easter in Rome. Cath 
World 41:120 

Spafford, M. Easter in Florence. Harp B 43: 
364-9 Ap ’09 

Wharton, A. H. Easter-time in Rome. Lippin- 
cott 79:528-35 Ap ‘07 


of Akron, 
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Mexico 
Jackson, P. C. Easter in old Mexico. Travel 
13:366-7 My ‘08 
Palestine 
Blythe, BE. Greek Easter at Jerusalem. Nine- 
y teenth Cent 77:934-47 Ap ’ 15 
Liv Age 285:413-23 My 15 °15 
“4’ Carmen, A. R. Easter at Jerusalem. Canad 
M 36:509-15 Ap ‘11 
%& Cospentee, F. G. Easter in Jerusalem. Cosmop 


, Devins, J. B. Easter week celebration in 
° Jerusalem. Woman's H C 32:3-5 Ap ‘05 
Fitz-Gerald, W. G. At the Holy sepulchre on 
Easter eve. Travel 12:238 Mr ‘07 
Franck, H, A. Easter fortnight in Jerusalem; 
‘ services in the Church of the Holy sepulcher. 
Asia 8:404-6 My. ‘28 
, Gilder, R. W. Miracle of the Greek fire; Holy 
Week in Jerusalem. Century 53:950-4 Ap ’97 
Harrison, E. Easter in Jerusalem. Harp W 
4 62:430-1 Ap 22 ‘16 
Scollard, C. Easter in Palestine. 
Commonweal 13:626 Ap 8 '31 


Philippine Islands 
Dauncey, E. C. Easter in a Philippine town. 
ra 101:559-65 Ap °12 
Lala R. co in the Philippines. Ind 
52: ‘816: 80 Ap 12' 


Poland 
Easter feasts in Poland. 
Mendel, F. E. Carnival season. In her Our 
little Polish cousin. p. 77-98. Page. 1912 


- 


(poem) 


Colburn 70:592 


Rumania 
Van Teslaar, J. S. Eastertide. In his When 
ton a boy in Roumania, p. 63-9. Lothrop. 
Russia 


Bari, E. V. iegter in Russia. Cosmop 1:46 
Sat R 63:513 
De Bogory-Mokrievitch, V. K. When I was 


a boy in Russia. In Children of other lands 
books. Lothrop. 1916 


Easter in Russia. Chamb J 72:145 


Easter Speer eaeee in Russia. Harp W 46: 
394-5 Mr 29 '02 

Phillips, x Soviet Easter. Commonweal 13: 
596-8 Ap 1 '3 


Schuyler, Pa. Easter in Russia. Broadw 10:243 
Scribners 3:681 

Troubetskoy, N. Darkness before dawn; 
a - eal in Russia. Commonweal 13:595-6 Ap 

Troubetskoy, N. Easter in the Ukraine. Com- 
monweal 19:633-4 Ap 6 °34 

Spain 

McDonald, Mrs. E. A. (B.) and Dalrymple, 
Julia. Holy week in Seville. In their Josefa 
in Spain. p. 33-8. Little. 1914 


Trans-Jordan 
Scollard, C. Easter Eve at Kerak-Moab. 
Atlan 67:4 
West Indies 
Eberle, Easter with your Porto Rican 


L. 
cousin. Delin 77:354 Ap ‘11 
Miscellaneous 
Neville, A. E. Easter customs here and there. 
Overland 49:303-4 Ap '0 
Sievwright, J. aw the world with Easter 
customs. World R 8:113 Mr 25 ‘29 


How the Picture Collection Can Help the Books 
By Jennie Gilbert Jerome * 


# pss of the newer forms of library service 
is the Picture Collection. Once started, 
its uses become manifold, if opportunities are 
seized as an idea presents itself. In the New 
Haven Public Library, we are continually 
discovering a new avenue, and the latest is 
pictures to offset our lack of new books. 

Like the average well conditioned library, 
we have a picture collection of several years’ 
standing; but, within the last decade, de- 
veloped to proportions demanding a room to 
itself, and, today, even these quarters are 
outgrown. As in all public libraries, the major 
portion is mounted and classified under a 
convenient title, filed in steel cases, and cir- 
culated to schools, clubs, students of the vari- 
ous colleges and the university, etc, in a 
truly gratifying manner. But this is by no 
means all. Thanks to a letter annually to the 
newspapers and some requests and donations 
from various organizations and individuals, 
large quantities of illustrated material have 
flowed in and new methods have had to be 
developed because of the lack of room to 
house the pictures and of the money to mount 
and file them. 

We began by collecting every well illustrated 
magazine and book, which we might tear up. 
National Geographics, Illustrated London 
News, the various women’s magazines, the 


current events ones too, everything that has 
really good pictures was welcomed. The pic- 
tures with sufficient value from a multiplicity 
of angles were carefully cut out, with all 
needful information attached, and then filed 
in a case of their own, in paper folders, 
which correspond in classification to the 
mounted collection. The very best were 
mounted as we came across them; but the 
rest were put away, awaiting their day. In 
all too short a time, eight large drawers, 
holding folders 10x14 inches were full of 
pictures we did not dare to throw away. 
Every cent of our appropriation naturally went 
towards new books in the Art Department. 
Pictures were never bought; everything was 
salvaged; funds were arriving at a “new low,” 
while the demand for pictures to illustrate 
everything under the sun was growing. A 
bright idea filtered in. Why not buy several 
red fiber envelopes, used for carrying papers, 
costing but ten cents apiece, and place therein 
some of the subjects, which were rarely 
mounted. Such subjects as theaters, office 
buildings, house plans, textiles, colored land- 
scapes, etc. Birds, ships, flowers, furniture 
by countries, mural decoration, portraits, 
figure studies, and many others were added 
as time went on, and then they began to 
circulate. 


* Art Librarian, Free Public Library, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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We had been dismayed at our lack of new 
books, tho in art, few good books are out- 
grown by mere time. Now came a new gap 
in the book collection in our most vulnerable 
spot. It all began with the house plans. 
Depression or no, plenty of people are think- 
ing and dreaming of building a house some 
day. Books of houseplans are one subject 
which must be fairly up to date, ideas change 
so fast. We couldn’t buy the books; but what 
about the magazines. Copies of some never 
bound and duplicates from donations proved 
to be rich in all modern details. Frequently 
the magazine was the first appearance of the 
book. We cut them up, filing the pictures 
under houseplans, interior decoration, gardens 
and garden accessories, log cabins, and all 
sorts of other called-for titles, putting about 
300 in a folder. And how they have cir- 
culated! As the amount of pictures grew, 
subdivision after subdivision was added, re- 
lieving the heavy drawers of unmounted pic- 
tures. The mounted pictures went out better 
and better; but their use was largely for 
schools and clubs, while the unmounted lot 
was called for by artists, architects, stu- 
dents in the vocational schools and colleges, 
and our warm friends, the would-be house 
builders. They didn’t want to carry around 
a pile of pictures mounted on heavy card. 
They wanted a lot of pictures at a time, on 
such topics as fountains in the garden, or 
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colonial ironwork, or ship models. A well 
illustrated book would be their usual request ; 
but, when we passed out a fat envelope with 
three hundred or more pictures on their sub- 
ject, you should have seen their eyes brighten. 
When we could, we showed a book first; but, 
over and over again, the pictures did the trick. 
Being in large folders, and tied with a tape, 
they were kept in cupboards originally de- 
signed for over-sized books, and we moved 
the books to the shelves or the stack. We 
labeled them very largely and clearly in four 
places to each envelope, so they were easy to 
find. Sometimes we let a few go from an 
envelope; but we preferred to circulate the 
whole amount at one time. It saved counting. 
In fact, the pictures were generally counted 
when they were returned, marked with the 
correct number on a book slip (inserted in a 
book pocket pasted to the envelope) and then 
we were ready for the next borrower. 

In the meantime, the regular collection of 
mounted pictures was moving around in the 
usual manner. Sometimes a description of the 
way it was handled and built up might be 
useful to some librarian just beginning this 
most interesting branch of the service. In 
New Haven, we have built our whole collec- 
tion on the principle of “salvage,” and that, 
plus the ingenuity any librarian must possess, 
is what is supplementing our art books. 


Evanston’s Better Housing Exhibit 
By Helen M. Sattley* 


HE Public Library proved itself a staunch 

supporter of Evanston’s (Illinois) Better 
Housing Exhibit during the city’s recent 
campaign to stimulate local building activi- 
ties in accord with the Federal Housing Pro- 
gram. In fact, the Public Library went the 
“staunch supporters” one better—it became a 
unit of the exhibit, shared a booth with the 
architects, and advertised itself by means of 
a book display and a booklist. 

The Evanston Chamber of Commerce to- 
gether with specialized business organizations 
backed and planned the exhibit for the pur- 
pose of putting Evanston merchants and 
business men to work. The method adopted 
was that of making Evanstonians building- 
conscious by showing them the newest of 
modern house plans and the latest in home 
improvements. The exhibitors secured a large 
vacant space in the business section of the 
city for a four week period and installed them- 
selves. 


* Evanston (Illinois) Public Library. 


There were displays of modern house con- 
struction; displays of the newest in house 
heating systems and -house cooling systems 
and the latest in ventilating systems; there 
were displays of up-to-date plumbing with 
examples of the modern kitchen and the mod- 
ern bathroom; there were roofing displays. 
The exhibit as a whole included all the steps 
which go to make the modern house modern. 


The architects volunteered to share their 
booth with the library, and labeled it Archi- 
tects and Public Library. They also offered 
to issue books for home use to anyone who 
presented his library card. A station of the 
library was thereby established. In addition 
to the book display, the library prepared a 
list for distribution with the caption “The 
Evanston Public Library Suggests Books on 
Home Planning” and the subtitle, “From the 
First Steps in Ownership to Individualized 
House Decoration.” The list began with the 
legal phases of the house and lot and within 
this section was included the present govern- 
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The library cooperates with architects and busi- 
ness men in Evanston, Illinois, to stimulate in- 
terest in house plans and improvements. 


ment’s plans for home loans and home fi- 
nancing. The second section was on the 
architecture of the house and included well 
illustrated books on the very modern type, 
the period type, the small home, and the re- 
modeling of the old home. Other sections dealt 
with the landscaping of the home grounds and 
the construction and maintenance of the house 
from plumbing and heating systems to the 
equipment of the kitchen. 

To these sections, the library added others 
on interior decoration and furnishings of the 
home with the intention that, for some people, 
this part of the “building of a home” would 
appear so fascinating that the “building of a 
house” would be but the natural outcome. 
As a final stimulus for this house building 
campaign, the library included “Suggestions 
from Other Countries.” These were books 


Photograph by Eugene L. Ray 
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on Spanish and Italian architecture and home 
furnishings, German buildings, Swedish arts 
and crafts, European peasant art, French de- 
signs, all intended to give suggestions for the 
individualized home. 

This Better Housing Exhibit was visited 
by hundreds daily, and the Public Library’s 
contribution was felt to be an important one. 
From the library's point of view as great a 
gain as any was the spirit of cooperation be- 
tween the business men and the library, and 
the feeling that books had found their way 
into all phases of the exhibit. Not only the 
architects but most of the exhibitors took 
time to examine the books. Many felt, as 
did the three architects, whom one of the 
librarians found with their heads buried in 
the folios on display, “We had no idea that the 
Public Library had such wonderful archi- 
tectural books.” 


A Light Under A Bushel 
By Helen Dean Fish* 


OFTEN wonder whether the children’s 
librarian, busy at her desk after school is 
out, or on a winter Saturday, ever has time 
to look about at the children reading and 
think what wonderful things may be happen- 
ing inside the heads bent, absorbed, over 


picture-books, stories, hero-tales and history. 
And I often wonder, too, whether any of us 
realize how much of the joy and the yeast of 
what is happening is contributed by books 
that have come to us from foreign lands. 
(Continued on last page) 


* Head of Library Department, Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 
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A Book Information Test 


SHORT time ago the Pittsburgh 

Chapter of Carnegie Library School 
Association had a Book Party. One of 
the features of the evening was a Book 
Information Test, which was concocted 
by a committee of three. The guests 
were unprepared for such strenuous in- 
tellectual exercise, and it is rumored that 
some of the scores were “scandalous.” 
At the Book Party the questions were 
read aloud once, the competitors being 
required to write their answers on blank 
sheets of paper. If you take the test 
yourself, you may calculate your score 
by crediting yourself with 4 points for 
every correct answer, so that a perfect 
score would give you 96 points. To pass 
the test, I should say that your score 
should be 64 or over. The answers will 
be found at the end of this department. 
Here is the test: 


1. How many guinea pigs? 

2. If the author of "Ode on a Grecian Urn” 
died by drowning, give his name, but if 
this is not true, give the title of the book 
in which Mowgli appears. 

3. If Luigi Pirandello is the most recent 
winner of the Nobel prize for literature, 
put an x after no. 3; if not, name the 
author of Peter Pan. 

4. If Ben Jonson lived in Elizabethan Eng- 

land, then who is Herbert Putnam; but 

if this statement is false in what book 
does Long Silver appear? 

Which Adams was educated? 

If book reviewers are always right in 

their judgment of current books, put an 

x after no. 6; if not, then who is the 

editor of the New York Herald Tribune 

Books? 

7. A play called Caponsacchi was made 
from Byron’s poem The Ring and the 
Book. Answer, True or False. 

8. If a Pittsburgh author within the last 
few years won the Pulitzer prize for one 
of his books, name that book, but if this 
is false, give the name of a great 
privately-endowed reference library in 
Chicago. 

9. If Mary and Jane Austen were sisters 
put an x after no. 9; if not, name the 
author of The Bastable Children. 


Dun 


Io. 


II, 


12, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


22. 





Which of the Brontes wrote Wuthering 
Heights? 

Is Becky Sharpe in one of Thackeray's 
novels, and did Jane Eyre write Pride 
and Prejudice? 

Which of the following books did 
Anatole France write: Black Arrow, 
Black Beauty, Black Tulip? 

If Rose in Bloom was the first book of 
a series, give the name of its author; 
but if this is not true, name the author 
of Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Give the name of a famous illustrator 
of children’s books, particularly liked 
for his delightful drawings of pigs. 

If the French Revolution is the back- 
ground for the Count of Monte Cristo, 
a book by Victor Hugo, put an x after 
no. 15; if not, the answer is zero. 
Sidney Carton was a character in 
Nicholas Nickleby and Little Em’ly was 
a character in The Old Curiosity Shop. 
If both these things are true, write the 
name of the secretary of the A.L.A.; 
if only one of these is true, name the 
author of the two books. 

Did William Beebe write Twenty Thous- 
and Leagues Under the Sea? If not, 
who did, and how far under the sea did 
Beebe go? 

If Alexander Dumas was a Frenchman, 
Thomas Hardy an Englishman, and 
Cornelia Meigs an American, then who 
wrote Moby Dick? 

If the same man wrote both Stones of 
Venice and Sesame and Lilies name the 
author of Now We Are Six; if not, then 
who wrote Hedda Gabler? 

If Through the Looking-Glass and Skin 
Deep are both books about how girls 
can be beautiful, put an x after no. 20; 
if not, name the president of the A. L. A. 
If winter comes, then who wrote Early 
Autumn? 


If School for Scandal and Lady Winde- 
mere’s Fan were written by the same 
author, name him; but if this is false, 
then in what play does Mrs. Malaprop 
appear? 

(a) What title by Dickens might be an 
appropriate one for a discussion of eco- 
nomic conditions during the last five 
years? 

(b) Which title by Dickens might be 
appropriately applied to an optimistic 
forecast of the future? 
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24. If the last name of a famous writer of 
nonsense verse is the same as the name 
of a legendary character who went mad, 
name your favorite author; but if this 
is false, give the title of Voltaire’s 
masterpiece. 


The Indifferent Spouse 


Once upon a time we published a num- 
ber of amusing or otherwise interesting 
book dedications and should be happy to 
do the same again, if our correspondents 
will supply us with them. A note from 
Salt Lake City calls our attention to 
Paul T. Homan’s Contemporary Eco- 
nomic Thought, which is dedicated to 
C. C. H. “whose complete indifference to 
the contents of this book has been a 
solace and relief during the period in 
which it took form.” 


The Contemptibles 


The arrest and (as I write) threatened 
deportation as an undesirable alien of 
John Strachey, British writer and lec- 
turer, cousin of the late Lytton Strachey, 
and ex-member of Parliament, has 
been condemned as “absurd” by even 
so staunch a pillar of traditional con- 
servatism as the New York Herald 
Tribune. Unfortunately, however, the 
affair cannot be dismissed with such a 
casual word. For one thing, it demon- 
strates the power of the sensational 
Hearst press (characterized last month 
by Dr. Charles A. Beard, before the 
school superintendents of the National 
Education Association, as “an enemy of 
everything that is best and noblest in 
our American tradition”). It creates a 
precedent of far-reaching significance. It 
eats into the fabric of our liberty, that 
shining garment, world-sullied now, that 
barely covers us, so frayed it is and 
falling fast apart. A trenchant editorial 
in Publishers’ Weekly for March 16 be- 
gins with the solemn warning that “the 
threats to freedom of speech and expres- 
sion are more serious than at any time 
since the country was founded,” chastises 
the action of the Immigration Bureau 
in arresting Strachey as “an insult to 
our intelligence,” and reminds those of 
us who would obstruct, because we fear, 
open political and economic debate that 
“this nation was founded by the bold 
and cannot be maintained by the timid.” 
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If the baiters of heretics write and en- 
force our laws, how much longer will 
the American genius be permitted to 
express itself in such free, such reckless 
(if you will) speculations as these: 


1. If there is any principle of the Constitu- 
tion that more imperatively calls for attach- 
ment than any other it is the principle of free 
thought—not free thought for those that agree 
with us, but freedom for the thought we 
hate. I think we should adhere to that prin- 
ciple with regard to admission into, as well as 
life within, this country. 


2. If there be a country where knowledge 
cannot be diffused without perils of mob law 
and statute law; where speech is not free; 
where the postoffice is violated . . . that coun- 
try is, in all these respects, not civil but 
barbarous. 


3. If there is anything in the universe that 
can’t stand discussion, let it crack. 


4. Certain forms of government are better 
calculated than others to protect individuals 
in the free exercise of their natural rights, and 
are at the same time themselves better guarded 
against degeneracy, yet experience has shown 
that even under the best forms, those en- 
trusted with power have, in time, and by slow 
operations, perverted it into tyranny. . . . The 
spirit of resistance to government is so valu- 
able on certain occasions that I wish it to be 
always kept alive. It will often be exercised 
when wrong, but better so than not to be 
exercised at all. 


5. The power and the growth of power of 
our financial oligarchs comes. from wielding 
the savings and quick capital of others. .. . 
The fetters which bind the people are forged 
from the people’s own gold. .. . We must 
break the Money Trust or the Money Trust 
will break us. 


6. There is no opposition in principle be- 
tween liberalism in social philosophy and 
radicalism in action, if by radicalism is signi- 
fied the adoption of policies that bring about 
drastic instead of piece-meal social changes... . 
It looks to me as if radical measures were 
now necessary. . . . The reactionaries are in 
possession of force, in not only the army and 
police, but in the press and the schools. The 
only reason they do not advocate the use of 
force is the fact that they are so much in 
possession of it that they do not have to. 
Their policy is to cover up its existence with 
idealistic phrases. 


7. Any people anywhere, being inclined, 
and having the power, have the right to rise 
up and shake off the existing government, and 
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form a new one that suits them better. This 


is a most valuable, a sacred right. 


That is plain speaking. Dangerously 
plain. Let me make clear that I did not 
write those thundering paragraphs. 
Strachey did not write them. No “sub- 
versive radical” or “undesirable alien” 
wrote them. These are the authors of 
the numbered paragraphs: 


Justice OLiverR WENDELL Ho_MEsS 
RALPH Wa.Lpo EMERSON 
WENDELL PHILLIPS 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 

Justice Louts D. BranpdeIs 

Dr. JoHN DEWEY 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


MOE P | P os 


A pack of contemptible traitors, no? 


The Unquoted Tribute 


In his Autobiography, John Cowper 
Powys recalls the hours spent in a school 
library as among the most pleasant of 


his life. He writes: 
Had I any happy hours at Sherborne 
School? A few. It was for example an 


enchanted pleasure to me, on certain Sunday 
afternoons, to sit for hours in the School- 
Library, a lovely, old, medieval building, with 
deep window seats that had leather cushions, 
searching thru all manner of ancient and 
modern volumes, if so be that I might find 
some paradisic passages of sweet immorality. 
O books, O book-shops, O libraries, how, all 
my long life, have ye, like great Nature her- 
self, fed the desires and nourished the feelings 
that the stupid brutality of a false morality 
would fain stamp out! No wonder every 
tyranny that has ever existed has suppressed, 
censured and burned books! For in books, 
and in books alone, save for the indulgent soli- 
tudes of Nature, can the individual soul dis- 
port itself in sweet security, and laugh at the 
moral censor. No bullies ever came near this 
noble and ancient School Library. . . The sun 
might fall in warm slanting rays thru the 
mullioned windows, or the rain might stream 
down the diamonded panes, I was ensconced 
here in an oasis of happiness where no enemy 
could find me, where no barking dogs could 
leap at me and where the loud laugh of the 
Tormentor was reduced to silence. 


Librarians, of course, would prefer to 
have Powys recall those enchanted inter- 
ludes as an earnest quest for paradisic 
passages of sweet immortality rather 
than immorality. If he had, the passage 
might have won a permanent place among 
those eloquent tributes to libraries that 
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librarians are so fond of quoting and 
re-quoting in their articles and reports. 
If only artists weren’t forever spoiling 
their chances to make good in a big 
way! If only they would be respectable 
and say what we expect them to say. 
If only, in other words, they would stop 
being artists. 


Answers to Book Information Test 


100,000,000 


The Jungle Book 


x 

Herbert Putnam is Librarian of Congress 
Henry 

Irita Van Doren 

, False 

Newberry Library, or John Crerar Library 
E. Nesbit 

Emily 

Yes and no 

None 

John Bunyan 

Leslie Brooke 

Zero 
———— (Leave blank, since both are false) 
“Half Mile Down’”’ 


2 MYA e Do 


si ae 
ALESHA S 


No. Jules Verne. 
Herman Melville 
A. A. Milne 
20. Charles H. Compton 
21. Louis Bromfield 
22. The Rivals 
23. (a) Hard Times (b) Great Expectations 
24. (Favorite author)—question refers to Edward 
Lear and King Lear 

a 


“he 
So os 


LIBRARY 


To those who know the corridors of sun 
The high arched windows and the still, 
soft gloom 


Of quiet books—there is a_ simple 
choice— 

To stay—and watch the passing of the 
hours 


Like weary travelers that leave no track 

Except the subtle footprints on the 
mind... 

In that frail mold where passing moments 
trace 

A stranger patterning than eyes can 
know. . . 

To stay, and in our staying realize 

That back of us in straight and endless 
TOWS 

The great look on—on our impermanence 

And laugh—as if their laughing could 


reveal 

The truth. Within your fortresses of 
words 

You too are lost—are but frail passing 
shadows— 


Faint flickers on the cinema of Time... 
James Liotta 
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NOTES 


Editor: Edward B. Stanford 











The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring 


HE display on “Gardening” pictured on 

the next page, one of those prepared each 
month by Miss Matilde Kelly of the Hild 
Regional Branch Library, Chicago, as a part 
of the nation-wide publicity experiment spon- 
sored by the A.L.A. Publicity Committee, 
is the sixth in the series planned for the 
twelve-month period, as announced in the 
November Wilson Bulletin. 

This month’s exhibit again attains a striking 
and colorful effect at a minimum expense. 
The materials used (exclusive of boxes and 
compo board, described in this column last 
November, and already used in previous dis- 
plays) cost $.65. Three feet of wire fencing, 
obtainable from any hardware store, and 
painted white, surrounds four bunches of 
artificial yellow flowers, set in holders which 
are concealed by a piece of black paper, 
simulating earth. 


The background, a 4’x3' piece of compo 
board, is painted green, with a blue sky above. 
The lettering is added with black poster color. 
Books on gardening and horticulture, in their 
original bright jackets, and a few small garden 
tools from the ten cent store, complete the 
picture. This exhibit should be an easy one 
to reproduce. Why not get out your paints 
and see what you can do with it? The A. L.A. 
Publicity Committee (in care of headquarters) 
will be only too glad to hear of your results. 


South Bend’s Sky Blue Book List 


The distribution of printed book lists on 
the topic for the month is another way of 
cooperating with the nation-wide experiment. 
This method is being successfully used by the 
South Bend (Ind.) Public Library, according 
to Ethel G. Baker, the librarian, who recently 
sent copies of her annotated list for last 
month, on “Developing a Personal Philosophy” 
to A. L. A. Headquarters. This list, appearing 
as a four-page pamphlet, is printed on light 
blue paper stock, with an attractive self-cover, 
which contains, in addition to the title, an 
appropriate quotation from Epictetus. 

Other librarians who experiment with them 
will find in colorful book lists an excellent 
supplement to their book displays. If printed 
lists are out of the question, surprisingly 
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attractive results can be achieved with mime- 
ographed leaflets. 

Still a third method of cooperating with 
the Publicity Committee’s experiment is thru 
a series of articles in your local newspaper, 
using some of the suggested topics of the 
monthly schedule outlined in this column last 
November, as various libraries are doing. 
Other libraries are conducting discussion 
groups at the library, centered about one or 
more of the subjects receiving nation-wide 
emphasis. At least one large library has been 
giving a weekly series of radio talks in which 
these topics have been featured at times. 


Visiting Students at Headquarters 


Repeating an arrangement begun last year, 
two students from the University of Wiscon- 
sin Library School have been at A.L.A. 
Headquarters during the past month, assisting 
in the library for their field work, to gain a 
bit of practical professional experience. Mrs. 
Louise Walker and Miss Mary Kneeland, who 
were this year’s candidates, have had a fine 
opportunity to look in on the behind-the- 
scenes activities of the various departments 
at headquarters. 


National Groups Recognize Libraries 


Several national organizations outside the 
library profession have drawn most favorable 
attention to libraries in their publications since 
the first of the year, due in part to the friendly 
relations the A.L.A. has maintained with 
groups whose objectives are concerned with 
good books and the enrichment of life in one 
way or another. Thru direct cooperation with 
the A.L.A., an article on “The Public Li- 
brary in the Program of Leisure Time” ap- 
peared in the February issue of Recreation. 

In January the National League of Women 
Voters published an eight-page pamphlet 
entitled The Public Library as a Government 
Service, which was prepared by Gertrude M. 
Henderson. Another publication to give its 
attention to libraries is Parent Education, 
the organ of the National Council on Parent 
Education, which issued a special library 


‘number in January describing the services of 


libraries to parents. 
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A Book Exuisit ror SPRING 
April library display, prepared at the Hild Regional Branch Library, Chicago 


In the field of planning, two very different 
national periodicals have given publicity to 
the library planning movement recently. An 
illustrated article on “Library Planning in 
Forty States” by Matthew S. Dudgeon, libra- 
rian of the Milwaukee Public Library, ap- 
peared in the February Kiwanis Magazine, 
thru the cooperation of the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and the A.L.A. Another publication 
which librarians will want to see is the Febru- 
ary 6 issue of the Christian Century, which 
has some excellent editorial comment on the 
subject of planning for libraries. 


Centennial of Children’s Libraries 


With an initial gift of one hundred dollars 
by the will of Ebenezer Learned “. . . late of 
Hopkinton, N.H.” the first free children’s 
library on record was established, just one 
hundred years ago, in West Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. From its humble beginnings as 
a “juvenile library” (better known, perhaps, 
as “Uncle Dexter’s Library,” from the hatter 
who opened the library on Saturday after- 
noons for the children), special attention to 
the library needs of children has gained 
recognition by librarians and educators until 
now work with children has become a highly 
specialized field of librarianship. 


An anniversary dinner to celebrate this 
centennial is being planned as a part of the 
A.L. A. Conference being held at Denver in 
June. 


Unemployment Conditions 


Librarians will be interested to hear that 
an improvement in the employment situation 
among librarians as compared to the condi- 
tions of the previous two years is indicated in 
the records of the A. L. A. Personnel Division 
for the year 1934. Altho the peak of 1931 has 
by no means been reached, the number of 
positions coming to the attention of the divi- 
sion in the year just passed shows an increase 
of 100 per cent over those of the year before, 
and almost the same per cent above those of 


1932. 
Very Small Libraries to Meet 


As one of the sessions of the Small Libra- 
ries Round Table, James A. Howard, chair- 
man, is making arrangements for a round 
table meeting for the librarians of very small 
libraries. This will give librarians in towns of 
less than 10,000 population an opportunity to 
discuss their own special problems. Mrs. 
Winifred L. Davis, library visitor of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, will 
lead the discussion. 








The Month at Random 
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WITH the spirited essay by Presi- 

dent Charles H. Compton of the 
American Library Association on “‘li- 
brarianship as an adventure,” we in- 
augurate this month a series of articles 
written for the Wilson Bulletin by some 
of the most distinguished citizens of our 
age. Leaders in the contemporary arts, 
sciences, and professions will be invited 
from month to month to address special 
communications to librarians from their 
respective worlds. As the most widely 
read of all library periodicals and by 
virtue of its liberal support, in modern 
literature and thought, of good writing 
and straight thinking, the Wilson Bulle- 
tin is in a logical position to undertake 
the sponsorship of such a free exchange 
of ideas. It is our conviction that the 
librarian stands, or should stand, in close 
relationship, as friend, defender, and 
popularizer, with those who are wrestling 
creatively and intellectually with the 
problems of the time. This series of 
conversations and discussions will, we 
believe, confirm the reality and intimacy 
of that relationship and help the libra- 
rian towards a better understanding of 
cultural forces and issues. 

Our guest contributor next month, we 
are privileged to announce, will be Mrs. 
Pearl Buck, author of the famous Chi- 
nese trilogy: The Good Earth, Sons, and 
A House Divided. 


So many librarians and teachers have 
written to thank us for our series of 
photographs of literary landmarks that 
we are eager to extend our collection. 
We should welcome photographs of 
houses, graves, scenes, or people with 
literary associations. 
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Commenting on our pictorial series, 
Felicia M. Ryan, Adult Librarian at the 
East Bluff branch of the Peoria (Ill.) 
Public Library, writes: 

The page of pictures and description (in 
the Wilson Bulletin for February 1935) .of 
Greyfriars Bobby .by Atkinson furnished 
impetus for the beginning of a notebook | 
have had in mind for several years to vitalize 
the titles on high school required reading 
lists. So many of the pupils seem to choose 
their book reports with nothing but the title 
in mind (box office appeal, if you will) that 
I feel the collection of such material will be 
of value to the librarian and of interest to 
English classes. I am sure there must be 
other librarians who will appreciate the in- 
clusion of similar comments on the classics 
and semi-classics and their history in future 
numbers of the Wilson Bulletin. Clipping the 
Bulletin for several years, I also have used 
for the same purpose pictures of literary 
shrines—Tintern Abbey, Wimpole Street, 
Mackery End Farmhouse, Conway Church- 
yard, etc. 

I hope that there will be published in the 
Bulletin more material of this same type. 

Your magazine is always of interest and 
value. 


WE 4 


Recent issues of the Catholic Library 
World have contained some interesting 
communications on the selection of a 
patron saint for librarians. Father F. S. 
Betten of Marquette University is a 
staunch advocate of St. Peter Canisius 
(1521-1597), who founded or assisted 
in founding twelve colleges in Germany. 
According to Father Betten, St. Peter 
“preached in countless pulpits; taught 
the children in the schools and in the 
streets, and lectured in the halls of the 
universities; he became the author of a 
large number of prayerbooks and devo- 
tional writings and of heavy tomes of 
theological and historical lore; above all 
he produced his famous Catechism, 
which in the course of centuries was 
spread in millions of copies.” St. Peter’s 
motto was: “Rather a college without a 
church than a college without a library.” 

An objection to the choice of St. Peter 
Canisius as the patron saint of Catholic 
librarians has been raised by Sister Anne 
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Tue Historic Run or KenrwortH Castite Cecesratep BY Sik WALTER Scott 


Scene of the famous 19 days’ entertainment given to Queen Elizabeth by the Earl of 
Leicester in 1575. 


Catherine of Kansas City, Missouri, 
who contends that St. Peter “fails to 
measure up to the standards that libra- 
rians as scholars should set for their 
patron inasmuch as he used legendary 
material, especially that connected with 
the medieval lives of the saints, as a 
basis for his defence of the doctrines of 
the Church against the heretics.” 


Me 


Librarianship has, of course, its un- 
sung saints and martyrs. Even today. 
Our files contain the almost unbelievable 
stories of dozens of librarians in obscure 
villages who have struggled to keep the 
library open without pay—and some- 
times with little or no heat or food. 
Here is a recent letter from a Minnesota 
librarian that has all the wild bleakness 
of something out of a Russian novel: 


We have .oor1/1o of the village tax from 
the county. It was $97 last year and $o1 the 
year before. I have no salary since April 1 
(1934) and for 5 months before it was poor 
relief. Some taxes are due in March. 

The Council pays Light, Fuel, Insurance, 
Repairs. For two years has not paid for fuel. 


I paid $8.00 for sawing wood. My warrant 
will be paid in 3 years. 

The Library has been closed. since Jan. 7 
as we have no wood. We are buried in snow 
and is below zero. The ink is frozen. 

We have old magazines given us and some 
books. No books bot for 2 years. 

The roof was on fire and the hole is stil! 
there. Is insured for 1600. 

Popular Science I manage with the Fines. 

The Etude is run out. I live in the Library 
yard, alone. t 

The P.W.A. promises something. 

The wood has been given us for 2 years. 

There are 9 members on Board whose 
terms all expired last August. 

We have given entertainments but it is now 
impossible to compete with church, school, 
bridge, showers, Royal Neighbors, Eastern 
Star, P.T.A., 4H, etc. etc. Our most useful 
member is in Florida. 

I appreciate the Wilson Bulletin—my wood 
cost me $5.75 unpaid and $1.50 for chopping 
today. 

I have been Librarian 8 years. 


MM 


One of our most constant readers (her 
initials are M.E.C.) responded to the 
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assiduous solicitations of our business 
department by sending us the following 
devotional verses: 
Ah, would I deceive Thee, 
The Brightest and Best! 
Ah, could I e’er leave Thee— 
Unthinkable Test 
So to break the Fond Ties 
Of each Month’s fresh Delight 
That brings smiles to the Face, 
And a Welcome at sight 
Of Thy tender green Robings, 
Thy Wit, and Thy sage 
Advice and Experience 
Gracing each Page! 
What’s Money between us— 
Tho Taxes be hung 
Up, Cassandras sing warnings, 
O Eternal and Young. 
From Thee I'll ne’er sever! 
The Bulletin still 
Shall enlighten, inspire— 
Here’s the One-Dollar-Bill! 


The Queensboro Public Library of 
Jamaica, New York, is among the most 
recent to inaugurate an information serv- 
ice on motion pictures. The innovation 
was introduced at the request of the 
Jamaica Better Films Council. 

Thru arrangement with the library, 
anyone who requires information about 
films playing in local theatres may tele- 
phone Mrs. N. J. Cartmell, Chairman 
of Library Cooperation of the Council. 
Mrs. Cartmell promptly gives the desired 
data from her card index, which is made 
up from the monthly reports of the West 
and East Coast Preview groups taken 
from Selected Motion Pictures. 


A library on horseback is one of the 
ventures of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. It is part of the 
nationwide adult education program and 
is designed to serve mountaineers of the 
remote Leslie County, Ky., district. 

The horseback library circulates 500 
books and employs four equestrian 
women librarians. 


mw 
Add to the list of Men and Women 


Who Have Performed Distinctive Serv- 
ice After the Age of 74 (see February 





Dove Cortace Near Grasmere LAKE 


Occupied by William Wordsworth and his 
sister Dorothy from 1799 to 1807. 


gracious and charming lady, author of 
Captain January and scores of other 
books, who on February 27 celebrated 
her 85th birthday by publishing a life of 
her father, Samuel Gridley Howe. Mrs. 
Richards’ mother was Julia Ward Howe, 
who wrote “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” An autobiographical sketch 
issue) the name of Laura E. Richards, 
by Laura E. Richards is included in The 
Junior Book of Authors. 


Young librarians will be sure to 
applaud this paragraph from the annual 
report of the Detroit Public Library 
(Adam Strohm, librarian) : 


A few words on my part concerning the 
staff may perhaps be allowable. These will 
be in the nature not of commendation but of 
respect for their high spirit and loyalty to 
their best selves. The personnel is dependable. 
The workers will respond to every reasonable 
demand. Nevertheless, their experience and 
understanding of how exacting good library 
service is bring to them the daily lesson that, 
as energy is being consumed, new sources of 
power must be found. Every institution is the 
better for the infusion of new blood. Further- 
more, the day is approaching to many of them 
when they would like to transmit their exper- 
ience to the smart recruits coming up the 
trail, eager to pick up the traces and help pull 
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the load. The Detroit Library staff much 
prefers to have a few rebels, a few unbroken 
young bloods in its midst rather than to rest 
on the soft cushion of gloried past and un- 
ruffled self-satisfaction. 


President Compton’s praise of libra- 
rianship “as an adventure” reminds us 
of a glowing note from the Austin (Min- 
nesota) Public Library, where a new 
Children’s Department has just been 
organized. The staff seem to be as happy 
about it as the children: 


The game has been played with all the 
energy the librarians possessed and they have 
won from it a renewed faith in the power 
of books to enrich human life. The Library 
Board had the fun of bringing the Juvenile 
Department into existence; the librarians have 
the fun of watching the little people make 
friends with books. 


From the Austin Public Library we 
learn something, too, about Gretchen. 


It was suggested by the librarian that chil- 
dren under twelve be issued library cards 
only thru their parents. One day Gretchen 
Goetch, who lives away out in Crane Addi- 
tion, wanted a book. Her mother was too 
busy with the little ones at home to come to 
the library, but Gretchen did so want to read 
about Ping the Duck. She came to the libra- 
rian again, clutching a big red apple, a penny, 
and a note—all of which she submitted. The 
note said, “Dere Madam Book Lady: Please 
let Gretchen have a book. She bothers me 
so much already.” Gretchen went home a 
happy child—with Ping wrapped in paper. 


mM Me 


At the January meeting of the Branch 
Department of the San Diego Public 
Library (California), Anna Allsebrook, 
Principal Assistant of the department, 
provided a pleasant surprise by award- 
ing verbal “Awards of Merit” to the 
twelve branch librarians and their 
branches. Some of the citations were: 
“splendid cooperation with elementary 
schools, in spite of crowded branch 
quarters” ; “thoro reference and readers’ 
aid service” ; “satisfying orderliness and 
outstanding care of the physical condi- 
tion of its books”; “attractiveness of its 
room”; “librarian knows her books ex- 
ceptionally well”; “it keeps us stirred up 
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with new ideas”; “an understanding and 
helpful friend to many underprivileged 
children.” 

WM 


The annual report of the Cossitt Li- 
brary, Memphis, Tennessee (Jesse Cun- 
ningham, librarian) was recently pub- 
lished as a Sunday feature in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. The re- 
port impressed Mayor Overton of 
Memphis so much that he commented : 


That is the best report that has been made 
to me. It makes interesting reading in telling 
what the library has done, instead of being a 
mere table of figures showing how many books 
were circulated. I am going to make it a 
model for other departments. 


Mr. Cunningham’s report makes the 
point that “the library patron in Memphis 
is literally a shareholder in a cooperative 
$3,000,000 enterprise. The circulation of 
books in the city libraries last year was 
1,535,952. If each reader had purchased 
the books he read, at an average cost 
of $2 per volume, the total bill would 
have exceeded $3,000,000 for books 
alone, not including the various refer- 
ence and educational services rendered 
by the library. The actual cost to each 
citizen was 37 cents.” 


Among the lively periodicals that come 
to our desk we are happy (if somewhat 
surprised) to note a new one called Ohio 
Tombstones, “a publication devoted to 
tombstones of Ohio and adjoining 
states.” It is issued from 55 West Second 
Street, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Me Me 


The annual report of the Stephens 
College library, Columbia, Missouri (B. 
Lamar Johnson, librarian) is an unusu- 
ally detailed and interesting one. One of 
Mr. Johnson’s experiments is with in- 
struction in silent reading. He writes: 


During the fall semester I interviewed all 
students whose reading test scores placed 
them in the lowest 15 per cent of our student 
body. I discussed fundamental problems of 
reading with them and invited them to join 
groups of students who wished to receive 
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systematic instruction in silent reading for two 
hours a week over a period of eight weeks. 
Announcements were made at assembly invit- 
ing girls other than those interviewed to join 
the groups if they were interested. Thirty- 
seven girls enrolled, and each of the two 
groups organized met twice a week for eight 
weeks under the direction of Dr. Rexroad 
and me. During these meetings we discussed 
speed and comprehension in reading and used 
exercises (Pressey’s Manual of Reading Ex- 
ercises for Freshmen and other less formal 
exercises) designed to increase both speed and 
comprehension in reading. 

The experimental work done in these classes 
indicates that the voluntary class method 
reaches a small portion of our students only. 
Accordingly this coming year we shall under- 
take a college-wide program for instruction 
in silent reading which will include every girl 
in school. A discussion of teaching reading 
as it relates to each field of our curriculum 
is scheduled for division and faculty meetings 
at the fall conference and thruout the 1934-35 
school year. With a college-wide drive upon 
the silent reading problem I anticipate results 
of significance to our entire student body. 


We 


More “library laughs” : 

A good lady hurried in after prayer meeting 
one night and said that the minister had 
recommended a book called “Entombed With 
An Infant” and did they have it? The libra- 
rian after due thought produced Jn Tune With 
The Infinite to the reader's satisfaction. 

Another reader asked for “Jesus on the 
Warpath” and this was quite a poser for the 
librarian in charge, but she finally hit on 
Stanley Jones’ The Christ of the Indian Road 
as the key to the mystery. 

A third inquiry proved to be for the poems 
of Woodyard Kindling but that was easily 
disposed of by bringing forth the poems of 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Heten C. Sevitts, Librarian 
Mt. Vernon (O.) High School 


WM 


Following the precedent set by other 
regional groups of meeting to discuss 
practical problems in an informal way, 
the St. Louis Catholic Library Con- 
ference gathered for the first time on 
February 22 to discuss problems com- 
monly met in Catholic high schools and 
college libraries. The present status of 
the Catholic Periodical Index, now be- 
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ing cumulated for four years, was 
among the subjects discussed. Rev. 
Peter J. Etzig, President of the Catholic 
Library Association, encouraged a fusion 
of the local group with the national or- 
ganization to give it strength and make 
its findings less parochial and limited. 
It is hoped that this meeting will be the 
first of a series of conferences for the 
Catholic librarians in and about St. Louis 
to arouse enthusiasm in library work and 
secure thru an exchange of ideas a 
wealth of information for meeting li- 
brary problems. 


MM 


The Eastern Regional Conference of 
the Catholic Library Association will be 
held at Rosemont College on Easter 
Tuesday and Wednesday, April 23 and 
24. 

we 


The Mail Bag 
THE LIBRARY AT ST. EUSTATIUS 


To the Editor: 

Having just returned from a four months 
trip in West Indies and along Spanish Main 
(in quest of material for a new book: Cross 
Roads of the Caribbean Sea) I decided to ask 
you a favor, and I am writing you at the 
suggestion of Mr. H. W. Lydenberg, Director 
of the New York Public Library. 

While traveling in the Windward Island 
group, no island made a deeper impression, 
qua scenery and historic interest, than the 
beautiful little spot, St. Eustatius, one of the 
group of Holland islands in the Caribbean 
area. For two reasons this island appealed to 
me. First, because this island was one of the 
oldest strongholds of old Dutch glory in these 
parts and every nook and corner there, color- 
ful and picturesque, was a silent tribute as 
it were to the days when the Dutch ruled the 
waves. Second, because here boomed the first 
foreign salute to an American flag. An 
intrepid Dutch Governor of St. Eustatius 
ordered a salute fired, when a vessel from 
Baltimore sailed into Oranje Stad (Orange- 
town) harbor in November 1776, proudly 
sporting the Grand Union colors. For this 
the Dutch Governor was fired in return and 
recalled to Amsterdam, as the American 
colonies were not yet recognized as an inde- 
pendent nation. 

While spending a few delightful hours in 
the age-old little library together with the 
acting Governor of St. Eustatius, Mr. Schutte, 
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THe New Book Truck or THE GreENSBORO (N.C.) Pustic Lisrary 


The circulation from its antiquated predecessor in Guilford County was over a million volumes 


in eight years of rural service. 


I was told the history (I should rather say 
the later history) of that quaint little store 
room of American and world literature. He 
showed me a little document, of recent date, 
the text of which follows herewith: 

The Gertrude Judson Library and Reading Room 
was successfully founded in March 1922 by Mr. 

, Mussenden. Thru his influence and aid a 
Benevolent American lady, one Madame Gertrud« 
Judson whose name the Institution now bears in 
honor of her munificent gift, donated to the enter 
prise no less than 500 leather-bound copies, mainly 
classical literature and scientific works. These formed 
the nucleus of our collection, which has since been 
augmented by gifts from the New York Public Li 
brary and other American friends as a result of 
appeals in the United States. 

In view of the historical association of St. Eustatius 
with the great Republic of America and the help 
that this island rendered that country in its struggle 
for Independence, appeals have been readily re 
sponded to. 


Governor Schutte asked me to try to engage 
again the aid of the American people and the 
literary world in particular. I agreed to do 
so and to undertake to secure additional copies 
for that historical bit of Holland and Amer- 
ica. So I decided to appeal to you as well as 
to other literary editors and librarians. 

It might be well to emphasize that I also 
have agreed to look after the despatch and 
packing of the volumes, paying for the 
charges, and would request therefore to have 
the books sent to my care: care of the Royal 
Netherlands Steamship Company—Foot of 
Montague Street Dock, Brooklyn. 

HENDRIK DE LEEUW 
Brooklyn, New York 


Nellie M. Rowe is the librarian in charge. 


CRUMPLING PAGES 
To the Editor: 

How can I find out whether any device has 
been discovered to prevent the first pages of 
reference books printed on thin paper from 
crumpling up? 

FREDERICK A. Biossom, Librarian 
Huntington Free Library, 
New York City 

[The Wilson Company tries to obviate this 
difficulty at the source by printing the end 
sections of large reference works on heavier 
paper than the rest of the volume. Librarians 
might well advise other publishers to do the 
same. If this precaution has not been taken 
by the publisher, it is frequently advisable to 
strengthen the most used end pages, such as 
the index, by coating them with some trans- 
parent, but durable, material. A recent product 
that answers to this description is Transparo, 
a transparent silk chiffon manufactured by 
the Transparo Co., 112 Mayflower Ave., New 
Rochelle, New York. We should appreciate 
other suggestions from librarians.—Eprror.] 


Me Me 


MY RENT SHELF PAYS 
To the Editor: 
At various times I have heard the “rent 
shelf” discussed and arguments put forward 
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both for and against having one. In our li- 
brary it had never been started, largely be- 
cause it was held that being a free public 
library there should be no charge for books. 
With the advent of the depression, however, 
we felt the need of more books, particularly 
light fiction, and we decided to give the rent 
shelf a try. Our plan was simple; we would 
buy ten dollars worth of popular copyright 
books, label them for rent, and set them on 
my charging desk for all to see. These we 
would rent at one cent per day, the daily 
charge being the same as that charged for 
overdue books. No time limit was set for the 
loan of these. 


The shelf has now been in use about two 
years and I find that during that time we 
have added to our light fiction one hundred 
sixty-six books, at a cost of $92.96, an amount 
far in excess of what we could have spent for 
light fiction alone. Books are all such as may 
be read quickly, and often are returned for a 
fee of two cents; a few are laid aside and 
forgotten, and the rent has been known then 
to almost equal the cost of the book. Some 
books are not popular, and do not rent enough 
to pay for themselves. Those of the much 
criticized Kathleen Norris will pay for them- 
selves twice over. 

Occasionally we add to the rent shelf some 
new book of better class for which there is a 
long waiting list; the book moves much more 
quickly and so far no one has objected to 
the penny-a-day system, since one does not 
have to wait so long for a book. 

As soon as the fines have accumulated into 
a fair sum, new books are bought for the 
shelf ; those on the shelf which are not renting 
well are removed to the regular fiction shelves, 
or, if very popular and in good enough con- 
dition, they are sent to the bindery for a new 
and attractive cover. 

LoutsE ASKREN, Librarian 


Mount Ayr, lowa 


MM 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE 


To the Editor: 


Some librarians may be glad to know that 
the Office of Indian Affairs at Washington 
has issued in mimeographed form (No. 65532) 
a reprint of the excellent article on “Special 
Capacities of American Indians,” by W. Car- 
son Ryan, Jr., Director of Education, U.S. 
Indian Service, which appeared in School and 
Society, Dec. 17, 1932, and which has been 
included in the report of the Third Interna- 
tional Congress of Eugenics recently published 
by the Williams & Wilkins Co. under the 
title, A Decade of Progress in Eugenics. 
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This article is an admirable refutation of 
the insolent Nordic assumption of superiority 
prevalent in some quarters. 


FREDERICK A. BLOSSOM 


FINES—AND THE VERTICAL FILE 


To the Editor: 

Two letters in the February issue of your 
valuable magazine interested me particularly— 
the one from Miss Davant of Memphis on 
“Why Catalog Pamphlets” and the one from 
Miss Marsh, also of Memphis, on library fines, 
and I would like to make a contribution to 
the discussion. 

For several years we had a similar plan for 
fines, charging two cents a day if the fine was 
paid on return of the book and three cents 
a day if the fine was “charged” as it too 
often was, instead of three cents a day in 
any case. While this was an improvement on 
the old method, in that fewer fines were 
“charged,” we now have a system that seems 
to us much more satisfactory than any fine 
system. 


We have eliminated fines altogether and 
make instead a charge of 10 cents for an 
overdue notice. As we send four notices, 
the first after a week and the others a week 
apart there is a total possible charge of 40 
cents for notices plus 25 cents for messenger 
fee. 

We started this plan last July following 
two fineless months for the purpose of getting 
back lost books. During these two months 
there did not seem to be any great increase 
in the number of books that were kept over 
time. Since the main reasons for fines were 
(1) to get books back on time (2) to pay 
for overdue notices, we decided that we might 
better make a direct charge for the notices 
and that this charge would probably serve as 
well as fines to get prompt return of books. 

It does work that way. We have no more 
overdues than before and perhaps because of 
the definiteness of the amount payments are 
made more promptly and cheerfully than for 
fines. The patron was apt to regard a fine 
as a punishment and feel more or less 
humiliated by it or resentful. By the new 
plan both public and staff are spared embar- 
rassment over petty fines and the staff much 
trouble and time in charging, recording and 
figuring fines. The patron appreciates what 
amounts to a week’s grace but does not take 
undue advantage of it. We are well satisfied 
with the experiment and it seems to us in 
every way a more business-like arrangement 
than the fine system. 
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About the pamphlet file I would like to say 
briefly that, like Miss Davant, we arrange our 
pamphlets alphabetically by -subject with cross 
references included and do not feel the need 
of a special catalog. We do however include 
in the main catalog a subject card for each 
subject in the pamphlet file, using the Library 
Bureau Collatéral reference cards which may 
be checked for pamphlets, pictures, documents, 
etc. We find this very helpful as it serves to 
remind us of the pamphlet file and frequently 
the patron asks for the pamphlet material on 
a certain subject after discovering these cards. 
Without them the public might not know of 
the existence of pamphlet material. 


Marcaret H. Smitu, Librarian 
Peter White Public Library 
Marquette, Michigan 


Me 


ON CATALOGING THE VERTICAL 
FILE 
To the Editor: 

Miss Mary Davant has asked to hear from 
others on the subject “Why Catalog Pam- 
phlets?” in her letter to the Editor printed in 
the Wilson Bulletin for February 1935. 

The Newark Library has clipping files 
called Information Files in all departments 
and Branches totaling 160,000 items, supple- 
mented by pamphlet files thruout the system 
totaling 80,000 pamphlets. These files are 
extensively used, but none of the material is 
cataloged. They are described in detail in the 
preface to one of John Cotton Dana’s Modern 
American Library Economy Series entitled 
List of Subject Headings for Information 
File, published by H. W. Wilson Company, 
1932. A note about the Pamphlet Library 
appeared in the Wilson Bulletin of September 
1934. If Miss Davant wishes we shall be glad 
to give her further information on these files. 


Beatrice WINsER, Librarian 
Newark (N.J.) Public Library 


To the Editor: 


Pamphlet material is of course an important 
part of every library’s stock, but in the small 
library, it takes on an added value, especially 
when new and elusive material appears on the 
librarian’s desk which should reach students 
and patrons with little or no delay. 

In answering Miss Davant’s question in 
regard to the feasibility of a catalog for the 
“Filing Case,” may we pass on to her, or to 
any one who may be interested, our simplified 
method of handling such material? Of course 
the Readers’ Guide is the basis for any new 
subject heading; the proper one is assigned, 
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a catalog card with the subject in red is typed 
and in the corner of the card the “Filing 
Case” stamp is used. Then the title of the 
pamphlet, brief but explanatory, together with 
the date for the material, is entered at title 
indention on the card—several titles, or as 
many as there are room for—appearing on a 
single card, any additional titles coming under 
the same subject being carried over on “Card 
2.” This is filed back of all other catalog 
cards on the same subject in the main card 
index, and thus completes for the student or 
the average library patron the list of available 
material in that particular field. 

Many inquiries are made as to the where- 
abouts of the “Filing Case,” but the addi- 
tional service gained from the pamphlet col- 
lection is worth far more than the time spent 
on cataloging this material. Of course “SEE” 
cards are employed freely in the body of the 
pamphlet file itself as well as in the card 
catalog. 

All this may be very obvious to catalogers 
and librarians, but it really works, judging 
by the greatly increased circulation gained 
from the “Clipping and Pamphlet File” since 
this method has been used. 

The Wilson Bulletin continues to fill a very 
definite need in the library! 


Mrs. RutH N. West, Asst Librarian 
Upland (Calif.) Public Library 


To the Editor: 

The article by Miss Mary Davant in the 
February issue raises the question “Need the 
Pamphlet File Be Cataloged?” 

Our experience in installing hundreds of 
such files in libraries is that a pamphlet file 
can be self-indexing with a judicious use of 
cross references. We have for years recom- 
mended the Readers’ Guide for the selection 
of subjects, as outlined in “A Vertical File 
in Every Library” by Delia G. Ovitz and 
Zana K. Miller, which originally appeared in 
the Wilson Bulletin January 1924. 

Reprints are obtainable on application to 
the Library Bureau. 

H. R. Datz 
Library Bureau Division 
205 East 42d St. 
New York City 


EpiroriAL Note: Other correspondence on 
the subject of the vertical file has had to be 
held over for later publication. The columns 
of the Wilson Bulletin are open to our readers 
at all times. In order to provide a forum for 
the free exchange of ideas on professional, 
technical, and cultural matters, we should be 
willing to devote more space to communica- 
tions in future issues. Let us know which 
departments of the Wilson Bulletin please 
you most—or least. 








The School Libraries Section 


Editor: Ethel M. Feagley 








A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 


Library Association. 


All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 


the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of thew prob- 


lems. 





Address all communications intended for this department to Miss Ethel 
M. Feagley, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 








ISS VELMA R. SHAFFER, the third 

member of the Publicity Committee is 
our guest editor this month. Miss Shaffer, 
who is assistant in charge of libraries in the 
public schools of Gary, Indiana, is spending 
the present semester at the School of Library 
Science, Columbia University. Fortunately 
for all of us she graciously consented to take 
charge of the school library notes for this 
issue. I am quite sure that no other committee 
chairman ever had two more willing and 
capable assistants than Miss Shaffer and Miss 
Batchelder. 


Last Call 


The invitation to join in a school and com- 
munity publicity program was issued, as you 
remember, in the October Wilson Bulletin. 
Since then several brief reports sent in by 
school librarians have been published in the 
School Libraries Section of the Bulletin. We 
should like to remind you that there is still a 
month left to cooperate in this project and 
to urge you to send your reports to Miss 
Ethel M. Feagley, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City on or before 
May I, 1935. 

Briefly, the requirements call for a thous- 
and word report of the publicity plan actually 
carried on in your school. Did the old methods 
or the new prove the more effective in really 
making your library felt in the school and 
community? The results of your efforts can 
be used and will be appreciated by other school 
librarians. 


Miss Elizabeth Scripture, Supervisor of 
Libraries, Denver public schools, has effec- 
tively pointed out the importance of such 
projects in the following statement: 


During the last four years, education in 
general and local schools in particular have 
been receiving considerable criticism from 
people who did not understand what the 
public schools are trying to do. In conse- 
quence, thruout the system there has been an 
effort to acquaint patrons with the work of 
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various departments, especially the ones most 
frequently criticized—the ones which “I got 
along without, when I went to school.” As a 
consequence, much of our ingenuity along the 
line of publicity has been directed towards this 
objective. 


With this view in mind, we sincerely hope 
that we shall hear from a great many more 
school librarians before the closing date of 
the contest. The best plans will be announced 
at the Denver meeting of A. L. A. and will be 
published in the A.L.A. Bulletin and the 
Wilson Bulletin. We should especially like to 
have you include any photographs, school 
bulletins or papers carrying publicity news, 
and lists that you may have used successfully 
in connection with your project. Altho all of 
these cannot be published, they will be ex- 
hibited at the School Library booth at the 
Denver meeting. 


A Denver Project 


We were delighted with the report from 
Miss Ann Congdon, librarian of Smiley 
Junior High School, Denver, and cannot re- 
frain from telling you about her fine contact 
with the community altho we hope the report 
will be published in full later. Letters were 
sent to a number of parents asking them to 
check a booklist of old favorites for the books 
they enjoyed most when they were boys and 
girls. The same list was enthusiastically 
checked by the boys and girls who, when they 
discovered what was on foot, asked that their 
parents be included also. The results were 
close—mothers and daughters agreeing on 
Little Women as their favorite—fathers choos- 
ing Tom Sawyer for first place and Treasure 
Island for second, while their sons chose Call 
of the Wild and Tom Sawyer respectively. 
There have been surprising results as an 
aftermath of that publicity program and now 
some of the boys and girls are asking to keep 
their books a little longer so that mother or 
dad can finish them too! What could be more 
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encouraging to the school librarian than to 
know she had introduced book discussions into 
the home! 


A Principal Sponsors An Activities 
Group in the Library 


Miss Margaret Linquist, Principal of Public 
School 19, Manhattan, New York City, re- 
ports the following school library activity: 


After testing all my students for an intelli- 
gence quotient, I found a sizable group of 
children with I.Q.’s of 120-145. The achieve- 
ment quotients of these children showed that 
the average teacher was not stirring them to 
their real normal accomplishment. We are 
therefore forming a special class each Friday 
to undertake an activity program. We chose 
as our topic “The Stream of History,” using 
Parsons’ children studies as a guide. This 
coming six months we are centering on two 
units only—“The World of Long, Long Ago,” 
and “Primitive Man’s First Achievements.” 
The Museum of Natural History is our trip 
center for February and March, and the 
Museum of Art for the next three months. 
In the morning we concentrate on research 
in our own library to be ready for the slides, 
films, lecture visits, and talks with each of the 
Museum’s ten leaders. We also correlate 
with Composition and Art because the second 
hour we work on our diaries and projects. 
Each one is going to write his own book of 
notes and reports illustrated with pictures 
and sketches as well as contribute to a general 
scrap book. 


It really was a memorable occasion for the 
editor of this month’s School Libraries Sec- 
tion when she visited the petite library which 
Miss Linquist has developed and which she 
is so enthusiastic about. The library is fitted 
up in the most temporary fashion with low 
bookshelves around the room and card tables 
to work on. In spite of these handicaps, it 
was one of the most cheerful and attractive 
places we have been in for a long time. None 
of the children paid any attention to us, tho 
the room was so small we had difficulty in 
threading our way among the tables. The 
small fifth and sixth graders were much too 
busy reading Thomson’s Outline of History or 
Parson’s Stream of History, taking copious 
notes about dinosaurs and other extinct mam- 
mals, or consulting the librarian about mate- 
rial, to be concerned with visitors. Sometimes 
they stopped to point out books which might 
be of interest to a fellow student. We 
marveled at the industry of the pupils and 
the enthusiasm of the principal (would there 
were more so wholeheartedly library-minded! ) 
We should like to point out also that the 
school has very few funds for equipment or 
book purchases; everything was the result of 
the persistent effort, the ingenious planning 
and the many donations of the principal. 
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Later on, as we went about the school, we 
saw scattered many places thruout the build- 
ing library tables which had been made by 
the boys in the school. When we inquired, 
Miss Linquist confessed that some of the 
teachers said they suspected she was eventu- 
ally going to make the whole school over 
into a library. The same school reports, as a 
result of after-school library clubs and super- 
vised class periods in the library, the comple- 
tion of a book by each of 406 children who 
had never read a book thru before. 


Hitty 





This vision of “Hitty’ as a bride is the 
handiwork of a Library Club of girls at the 
Mt. St. Florence School in Peekskill, New 
York. Miss Mary Murray, teacher-librarian at 
the Elmer Ellsworth Junior High School for 
girls in New York City, had organized this 
club and had arranged for loans of books to 
the club from the Extension Division of the 
New York Public Library. When “Hitty” was 
sent, many of the girls enjoyed reading it 
very much. Miss Murray brought a wooden 
doll to a club meeting, and the girls decided 
to copy “Hitty’s” wedding gown, with the 
result shown in the picture. 

When the doll was dressed, Miss Murray 
took it down to show Miss Wright of the 
Extension Division, who was so pleased with 
it that she wanted to have Rachel Field see it. 
Miss Field also was delighted and “Hitty’s” 
picture was taken. 


N. E. A. Conference Report 


Miss Mildred Batchelder who attended the 
Atlantic City meeting of Superintendents sends 
the following report: 
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On February 27, fourteen librarians inter- 
ested in work with schools got together for 
breakfast—and the meal lasted four hours, 
tho we would have it understood that we did 
not eat continuously. During the morning 
innumerable subjects were discussed—among 
them the yearbook on rural school libraries 
which Miss Lathrop of the U.S. Office of 
Education is preparing, kinds of school library 
publicity which will gain the attention of 
educators, certification for school librarians, 
the problem of an adequate measure of school 
library service, the difficulties in getting facts 
about the actual and necessary proportion of 
total school budget for the library, opportuni- 
ties for providing library space in schools 
put up by P.W.A. funds. No major affairs 
of the world were decided, but we did have 
a good time. 

The conference program was crowded with 
matters of interest to school librarians. The 
future of the social studies curriculum in 
relation to the world of today and tomorrow 
and also in relation to other work within the 
school received most attention. ' 

The exhibits were extensive and very in- 
teresting. The American Library Association 
was kind enough to let the Joint Committee 
of the N.E.A. and A.L.A. have a share of its 
booth for a display of school library aids and 
tools. Miss Laura L. Faus, librarian of the 
Senior High School of Atlantic City, was 
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responsible for the very satisfactory arrange- 
ments of the booth. 

The only regret about the meeting is that 
someone was not thoughtful enough to follow 
the suggestion of a Washington, D. C. hostess 
who hung placards on the backs of her guests 
announcing their names. Judging from the 
program, just about all of the educationally 
famous were present. What fun it would 
have been to have had them labeled! 


Notes and Needs of the Bibliography 
Committee 


Needs: It is “bibliography time” in the library 
schools. Probably there are many projects 
afoot that the school librarian might welcome. 
At Drexel Institute, we find such subjects as 
A classified list of scientific studies of reading 
interests, Methods of reading guidance, and 
Books historically significant in children’s 
literature. At New Jersey State College for 
Teachers one student is supplementing Miss 
McCague’s bibliography Teaching the use of 
books and libraries. We should appreciate 
hearing of any other promising bibliographies. 

Atice R. Brooks, Chairman 

School of Library Science 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 


Yn od on od on de ol 


The Pamphlet File 


(Continued from page 417) 

of more expensive mounts. Then again, 
gay kindergarten papers are useful for 
charts or lists, as the articles can be 
located easily in the room by the bright 
spots of color. On the whole, the less 
mounting that is necessary, the more 
space there will be in the file for addi- 
tional materials. 


Use 


When the pamphlet file has been 
brought to a high degree of efficiency, 
it seems wise to have it used only under 
the direct supervision of the librarian. 
She, then, will draw out the folders 
containing the necessary information. 
The student, upon finishing his work, 
will return the folder to a basket on the 
file where the envelop will remain until 
it can be put away by someone skilled in 
alphabetizing. Instead of limiting the 
value of the file, such an arrangement 


insures that the subject is in its right 
place. 


Conclusions 


The file then, to be vital, must be more 
than an indiscriminate mass of material 
crowded into a suitable receptacle. Its 
contents should be selective, reflecting 
the interests of the school group. They 
should be limited in quantity because 
only in this way can their proportions 
correspond: to the physical capacity of 
the file. The material should, also, be 
simply arranged and up-to-date, which 
is possible only thru constant revision 
and elimination. The most useful file, 
then, is the one in which the material 
has received the same careful evaluation 
and care that the librarian gives to the 
organization of her book collection. It is 
under these conditions that the pamphlet 
file becomes a vital tool, and not a 
burden. 














New Books Announced 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF TWELVE VIC- 
TORIAN AUTHORS. Comp. by 
Theodore Ehrsam and Robert H. Deily, 
under the direction of Dr. Robert M. 
Smith, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Among those authors for whom bibliog- 
raphies are to be included in this volume are 

Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hardy, Rudyard 

Kipling, Mrs. Browning, Tennyson, Stevenson, 

Swinburne and William Morris. 


MORE FIRST FACTS. By Joseph N. 
Kane 


A companion volume to Famous First Facts 
is now in preparation and is expected to ap- 
pear in the fall. It will contain supplemental 
material—facts which were not included in 
the first volume, many of them because the 
necessary verification had not been possible to 
obtain. Mr. Kane has spent the two years 
since the first volume appeared in traveling 
extensively to gather material and to verify 
original sources of information. More First 
Facts will be arranged in the same alphabetical 
form as Famous First Facts. It will be fully 
cross-indexed, and will contain both chrono- 
logical and geographical indexes. In addition, 
it will contain a date index covering the events 
in both Famous First Facts and More First 
Facts, to enable the reader to discover the 
firsts which occurred on any particular date 
or day. 

Incidentally, a NEA _ syndicate feature, 
WHO was FIRST in America?, has been 
appearing for some months past in the New 
York World-Telegram and other large dailies. 
It is edited by Mr. Kane and based on facts 
taken from his book Famous First Facts. 


Stock Now In Hand 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HAND- 
BOOK, 1935 edition 
The twenty-three countries and colonies of 
South and Central America, Mexico and Cuba 
are fully dealt with in the twelfth annual edi- 
tion of this standard book of reference. For 
the student, library, tourists, and business man. 


Repri nts 


LIVING AUTHORS. By Dilly Tante. 4th 
large printing. $5. Library price $3.75 


OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY. Comp. by 
M. P. Harrington and J. H. Thomas 
for the Carnegie Library School Associa- 
tion. $2.25 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Ruth 
Melamed. 10c; 50 copies, $1.75; 100 copies, 
$3; 250 copies, $6; 500 copies, $10 

Readers are reminded of Miss Melamed’s 

Nineteenth Century Novels, a companion list 

of 100 of the outstanding novels of the cen- 

tury, 10c. Prices in quantities the same as for 

Outstanding Novels of the Twentieth Century. 


What They Say 


MAKE YOUR OWN JOB. By Violet 
Ryder and H. B. Doust. $2. Library price 
$1.50 

“Somebody sent me a book. The title of this book 
is Make Your Own Job. It tells how fifty men and 


women have succeeded in unusual jobs of their own 
making. I want to tell you it is a es good book 


—one of the best I have gotten hold of in a long 
time. . . It is the most sensible, practical, helpful 
thing I have read. There is no philosophy—no hot 
air at all—it tells you just what to do in a straight- 


You can get 


forward and most — WHE oss 
you cannot afford to buy one. 


it in the library i 


Ask your librarian to get one for you if they haven't 
it already. If you can afford to buy one, do so—and 
pass it around among your friends.”—From a radio 


talk by Arthur Payne, Psychologist, over WOR 
“The book should be placed within reach of stu- 
dents of high school age.”—School Activities 


STATE NAMES, FLAGS, SEALS, 
SONGS, BIRDS, FLOWERS AND 
OTHER SYMBOLS. By Dr. George 
E. Shankle. $3.50. Library price $2.80 


“This is an ideal reference and library book, but 
the person interested in native folklore will find it a 
treasure trove, and will probably want his own copy.” 
—N. Y. World-Telegram 

“Of continuous value as a reference book that 
pupils themselves can use readily, it will have im- 
mediate usefulness for classes taking part in school 
correspondence.”—The Teacher's Guide (Supplement 
to Junior Red Cross News) 

“The volume is replete with valuable historical 
explanations based on the best published authorities. 
The study of place names is intriguing as is that 
also of state flags and seals. An unusually useful 
index completes the volume.”—New York History 

“Its facts are so intimate, its style so engaging 
that you will find yourself reading it by the hour 
for pure pleasure and concluding it is indispensable 
for a school or college library.”—William McAndrew, 
in School and Society 


FAMOUS FIRST FACTS. By J. N. Kane. 
$3.50. Library price $3 

“It would seem that every public library would 

want this book, and that it would be a valued addition 


to every private library which is used by eager and 
inquiring minds.’”—Sunday School World 
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“We highly recommend this book, with its 565 
pages of time-saving information, for school libraries.’ 
—American Observer 

“Running thru these interesting pages one feels as 
if he were turning the pages of an old album which 
has preserved the early po velopments of this nation in 
its adolescence.” —America 

“Famous First Facts is at school and is read when 
Macbeth should be. The other day Fred asked me if 
I knew what a pound of wy costs. When I 
didn’t he said vou should—it’s in your book.’ ”— 
Letter from a high school teacher 


Costume Index 


Work on the Costume Index has been facili- 
tated by the generous cooperation of many 
libraries. Due to the fact that there are many 
valuable collections on this subject in New 
York City, Queensboro and Brooklyn, it has 
been possible to index many valuable books 
both old and new which would otherwise have 
been difficult or impossible to obtain. 

A questionnaire was recently sent out to 
ascertain the need for a union list of holdings 
of books included in the Costume Index. The 
response was so favorable to this plan that 
such a union list will probably be one of the 
features of the Index. 

Another subject treated on this question- 
naire was that of Military costume. Librarians 
were asked to give their opinion on the neces- 
sity of indexing by branches of the service as 
artillery, infantry, cavalry; by names of fa- 
mous regiments such as Black Watch, to the 
need for distinction between officers and 
privates. Replies to these questions have been 
most helpful in making decisions on this diffi- 
cult subject. 

If any librarian has made a special subject 
index to works on Military costume, the 
editors of the Costume Index would like to 
know of her work. 


Essay and General Literature Index 


The following books have been indexed and 
will be included in the July 1935 Supplement 
to the Index: 
mere J. Four metaphysical poets. 


millan 
we G. K. Avowals and denials. 


1934 Mac- 
1935 


CORDELL, W. H. ed. Molders of American thought, 
1933-1934. 1934 Doubleday, Doran 

Economic essays in honor of Wesley Clair Mitchell 
presented to him by his former students on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday. 1935 Columbia 
univ. press 

ELLIS, H. My confessional. 1934 Houghton 

FRY, R. E. Reflections on British painting. 
Macmillan 

LEISHMAN, J. B. Metaphysical poets. 


1934 


1934 Oxford 


MITCHELL, J. L. Earth conquerors. 1934 Simon 
and Schuster 
NATHAN, G. J. Passing judgments. 1935 Knopf 


QUIETT, G. C. They built the West. 1934 Appleton- 


Centu 

QUILLER-COUCH, Sir A. T. Poet as citizen. 1935 
Macmillan 

THOULESS, P. Modern poetic drama. 1934 Smith, P. 
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Book Published by the Madras Library 
Association 


(Stock on Hand) 


Tue Five Laws or Liprary Science. By S. R. 
Ranganathan, University Librarian, Mad- 
ras. xxxii,458p. 1931. $2.50 postpaid 

Coton CLAssIFICATION. S. R. Ranganathan. 
1933. $3-75 postpaid 

CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE Cope. S. R. Raganathan. 
xxiv,292p. 1934. $2.65 postpaid 

“It forms a natural sequel to his earlier writings 
on The Five Laws of Library Science and Colon 

Classification which have been well received. This 

book embodies the very wide experience of Mr. 

Ranganathan and is a notable contribution to the 


technique of . library training.”—-W. Eriam Smith, 
Director of Public Instruction, ‘adras 


English Letter 


(Continued from page 427) 

against a brick wall by experimenting with 
reductions in the price of books, in the hope 
that more people will buy. With the result 
that the public libraries get more books for 
the fixed sum they have to spend, circulating 
libraries get more for their money, and the 
borrower gets more for his money. Sooner 
or later, the publisher will see that there is 
a brick wall, and so far from being weakened 
under his buttings, it is actually getting 
stronger. In England, for instance, what will 
be the effect of the rapidly perfecting Regional 
Bureaux? They are designed purely for the 
circulation and cooperation in the purchase of 
serious books, and the motto “To every stu- 
dent his book,” should have a sinister signifi- 
cance for writers like Mr. Read. In the past, 
the isolated student either bought or went 
without. Some, no doubt, went without, and 
it is those students that the Regional Bureaux 
are designed to help. But some bought. Will 
they still buy? The Regional Bureaux have 
no means test to apply. 

Most of my ruminations, of course, are on 
the situation in England, (and I should like 
to make it clear that they are only my rumina- 
tions). But something similar must be hap- 
pening in America. There was in the same 
issue of the London Mercury that inspired 
this letter an article on modern American 
fiction, and in it I saw this sentence. “William 
Faulkner . . . like so many American writers, 
has yielded to the demands for a speedy out- 
put, and he has failed either technically or 
spiritually to develop.” Now I wonder why 
Faulkner has yielded to the demands for a 
speedy output? 

FRANK M. GARDNER 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books 


April 1935 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


year recommended for first purchase in libraries. 


The books are selected by the staff of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 


librar: 


associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 


The entries, with a 


selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 
the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement_of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1933 issue.] 





100 Philosophy 


SEABURY, DAVID. What makes us seem so 
queer? 336p $2.75 McGraw 


150 Psychology. Psychology, Pathological 
. een ° 34-39733 


In an entertaining style, replete with in- 
numerable anecdotes built up on the facts of 
case studies, the author attempts to wed com- 
mon sense and psychology, employing the 
latter to ascertain the why of our queernesses 





and then applying common sense to their 
remedy. 
“Mr. Seabury is well equipped to explain 


why we are ‘so queer,’ the nature and causes 
of those queernesses and what we should do 
to cure ourselves of them. For he has been 
delving deep into psychology for many years 
and has studied it in the academic centres 
where it is most cultivated and under its great- 
est masters. He is so thoroughly steeped in 
academic psychology that he writes about it 
with ease and skill without using more than 
the merest touch here and there of its scien- 
tific terminology. And he has had also years 
of Fy pee experience as a consulting psychol- 
ogist.”’ 
+N Y Times p12 N 25 °34 550w 


Springf’d Republican p7e N 4 ‘34 50w 


500 Natural Science 


YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS. Exploring with 
the microscope. 182p il $2 Appleton-Century 


578 Microscope and microscopy 34-35291 


Discusses microscopy as a possible hobby for 
high school girls and boys. Contains chapters 
on the purchase of the microscope, the methods 
of acquiring specimens, the marvels of common 
objects under the microscope, the art of 
microscopic surgery and the killing, dissecting, 
observing and mounting of specimens, and the 
methods used in photographing objects seen 
under the microscope. Illustrated. 


Booklist 31:121 D '34 
+ — Books pl8 N 11 '34 470w 


“For young people in their early and middle 
‘teens who have any touch of intellectual 
curiosity his book will make a stimulating gift 
and set them on their toes to go adventuring 
into the microscopic world of adventures. 
Mr. Yates is both keenly interested in the 
subject and thoroughly informed upon it, and 
he writes with skill and persuasiveness.’’ 

+ N Y Times pl2 D 9 '34 450w 


Scientific Bk Club R 5:4 D '34 200w 


600 Useful Arts 


KENYON, MRS JOSEPHINE (HEMENWAY). 
Healthy babies are happy babies; a complete 
Ppongoook for modern mothers. 32ip $1.50 

e 


649.1 Infants—Care and hygiene. Children— 
Care and hygiene 34-35639 
Handbook for young mothers which covers 
the first three years of the child’s life. The 





author was for a number of years resident 
physician in the Babies’ Hospital, New York, 
under Dr L. Emmett Holt. More recently she 
has taught at Columbia and has also contrib- 
uted a monthly article on the care of children 
to Good Housekeeping. 


Booklist 31:120 D ’34 
J Home Econ 27:52 Ja °35 30w 


‘“‘Her book is meant to be, for any woman 
who expects to be or has recently become a 
mother, the guide, counselor and friend that 
the good physician has always been for his 
patients time out of mind, and its contents 
are so arranged that the chapters are like the 
regular visits of a physician, each being con- 
cerned with the problems of the occasion. 
The language is simple, the directions clear 
and ample, and throughout there is an evident 
background of common sense.”’ 

+N Y Times pli Ja 6 °35 270w 


+ Wis Lib Bul 30:239 D '34 





PHILLIPS, MARY CATHERINE. 
254p $2 Vanguard press 


646.7 Cosmetics. Beauty, Personal 34-40279 


Sets forth ‘“‘the truth about beauty aids, 
safe and harmful,”’ stating facts which were 
brought to light by the investigations of the 
Consumers’ Research, Inc. The author names 
brands of soaps, lipsticks, hair dyes, rouges, 
cold creams, reducers, and other beauty aids 
and discloses what laboratory examinations 
have revealed concerning each of them. Com- 
panion volume to Kallet and Schlink’s 100,000, - 
000 Guinea Pigs. Index. 


Skin deep. 





Booklist 31:158 Ja '35 
Christian Century 51:1657 D 26 ‘34 
Cleveland Open Shelf p22 N ‘34 
‘“‘No fanatic, Miss Phillips does not advocate 
the complete abandonment of make-up and 
simple beauty aids. She does, however, main- 
tain boldly that the public is getting a raw 
deai and that women everywhere should work 
for stringent laws governing the sale of cos- 
metics, depilatories, fat-reducing nostrums, and 
the like.’’ E. H. Walton 
+ Forum 93:v F ’35 160w 
+N Y Times p12 D 9 '34 480w 
No Am 239:192 F °35 200w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 11:370 D 15 '34 900w 


700 Fine Arts 


CAHILL, HOLGER, and BARR, ALFRED 
HAMILTON, jr. eds. Art in America in mod- 
ern times. 100p il $1.50; pa $1 Reynal 

709.73 Art—United States. Art, American 

Survey of American painting and sculpture 
from 1865 to 1934, with chapters on architecture, 
stage design, photography, and the motion 
picture. The material was compiled from cata- 
logs of exhibitions held in the last two years 
by the Museum of Modern Art of New York, 
and from current radio programs broadcast 
under the general supervision of the same mu- 


455 
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CAHILL, H. and BARR, A. H. jr.—Continued 
seum. Lllustrated with 150 halftones and nine 
full color plates. Bibliographies. 


Booklist 31:159 Ja °'35 
“It avoids those long-winded dissertations on 
beauty and those boring researches into ab- 
stract values characteristic of most art books, 
and it follows admirably the rise and expansion 
of the various schools and styles. But, on the 
negative side, the briefness of the work—the 
attempt to cover so comprehensive a field in 
such condensed form—will confuse the lay 
reader who has no acquaintance with technical 
terms and no knowledge of the relation of the 
arts to modern industrialism.’’ Thomas Craven 
+ — Books p32 D 2 °'34 800w 
Special Libraries 25:285 D ‘34 100w 
+ — Springf’d Republican pl0 N 6 ‘34 200w 


LAMPLAND, RUTH, ed. Hobbies for every- 
body. 408p $3 Harper 
790 Hobbies. Amusements 34-41451 
In this sympesium over fifty men and women 
describe their i. bbies, and tell why and how 
they have become interested in amateur mo- 
tion picture photography, book collecting, cook- 
ing, folk dancing, nature study, samplers, 
swimming, the theater, yachting, etc. Among 
the contributors are: Rudy Vallee, Don Marquis, 
. M. Lydenberg, “Bob” Davis, A. P. Ter- 
hune, Richardson Wright, Helen Koues, 
Sarg and Eva Le Gallienne. 


Booklist 31:160 Ja °35 
Books p20 D 16 '34 150w 


“This book should be a valuable one to the 
general reader as well as the hobbyist seeking 
special knowledge. For in addition to the in- 
terest with which its editor has managed to 
fill every page, there are useful bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter and the biographies 
of the various persons involved are better de- 
signed than most in the matter of dates and 
details. There is also a wealth of variation in 
subject-matter.” 

+ Boston Transcript p2 D 26 '34 360w 
+ N Y Times pl0 D 23 '34 360w 


Springf'd Republican pl0 D 7 '34 550w 


800 Literature 


MANTLE, BURNS, ed. Best plays of 1933-34; 
and The year book of the drama in America. 
574p il $3 Dodd 

808.2 Drama—Collections. American drama 
—Collections. Theater—Yearbooks (20-21432) 
Contains introductory chapters on the thea- 
trical season in New York, Chicago, San 

Francisco, and southern California with ex- 

oaree from ten we Contents: Mary of Scot- 

land, Maxwell Anderson; Men in White, by 

Sidwey” "enaeiany: Dodsworth, by Sidney How- 

ard; Ah, Wilderness! by Eugene O'Neill; They 

Shall Not Die, by John Wexley; Her Master’s 

Voice, by Clare Kummer; No More Ladies, by 

A. E. Thomas; Wednesday’s Child, by Leopold 

Atlas; The Shining Hour, by Keith Winter; 

The Green Bay Tree, by Mordaunt Shairp. 


Booklist 31:123 D '34 
+ — Books p42 D 2 ’34 130w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p23 N ‘34 
New Repub 81:230 Ja 2 °35 120w 
“Mr. Mantle’s is an established reference 
book, and you should not expect more from it 
than that. It is pretty stereot by this 
time but has a library value. R. B. 
Sat R of Lit 11:401 D 29 '34 250w 


STEVENSON, BURTON EGBERT, 
Home book "of quotations; classical and ‘med. 
ern. 2645p $10 Dodd 

808.8 Quotations 34-39726 
Contains over 70,000 quotations in prose and 
verse, classical and modern, arranged under 
subjects. ‘“‘The subjects under which they are 
classified cover almost every important human 


Tony 
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interest about which authors have written. 
The table of contents, filling thirty-four pages, 
lists them alphabetically and with subdivisions. 
In the book the arrangement is alphabetical, 
by subject, and under each subject alphabetical 


by author. When the subject is taepartant and 
many quotations are included, there is sub- 
division into sections. The plan is logical 


and simple and, with the many cross-refer- 
ences, the 127-page index by authors and the 
200-page index and concordance in which each 
quotation is listed by its key word and under 
its subject, again with cross-references, makes 
easy the running down of any quotation, an- 
cient or modern, short or long, prose or verse.” 
(N Y Times) 


Booklist 31:162 Ja '35 
+ Books pl D 30 ’34 1400w 
+ Forum 93:vii Ja '35 110w 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p25 D 18 '34 1000w 


“With its excellent arrangement, the evident 
painstaking care with which the text has been 
prepared, and its immense scope, ‘The Home 





Book of Quotations’ seems assured of a long 
life of usefulness. The book is admirably 
made; it opens easily at any point, it is sturdi- 


ly bound, and both paper and typography are 
pleasing.”’ 
+ N Y Times p8 D 9 '34 600w 
Sat R of Lit 11:358 D 8 '34 70w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 11:365 D 15 °34 1850w 


910 Geography and Travel 


GIBBS, SIR PHILIP HAMILTON. European 
journey. 342p il $3 Doubleday [8s 6d Gollancz; 
Heinemann] 

914 Europe—Description and travel. War 
In the spring and summer of 1934 the author 
went on a journey thru France, Switzerland, 

Italy, Austria, Hungary, Germany and the 

Saar. His object was to make an “authentic 

record of the ideas, hopes and fears moving 

in the minds of common folk and expressed in 


wayside conversations,’’ and to this pospess 
he questioned waiters, peasants, booksellers, 
and the common people generally. He found 


the same thought in all minds: that the idea 
of another war was absurd; and yet the fear 
of it was everywhere. Illustrated. 


Booklist 31:164 Ja '35 

+ Books p2 D 9 '34 900w 
Christian Science Monitor p16 N 28 ‘34 
N Y Times p3 D 9 ’34 1250w 


“The reader finds ‘European Journey,’ not 
merely entertaining but in numerous respects 
more illuminating and significant through its 
sidelights than many a volume of weighty dis- 
cussion. Decidedly a valuable contribution to 
current history for intelligent—not necessarily 
‘intellectual’—readers.”” R. W. N. 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e D 16 '34 500w 


Times [London] Lit Sup p783 N 15 °34 





aga HENRY CANOVA VOLLAM. In the 


steps of the Master. 448p il maps $3 Dodd 
{7s 6d Rich] 
915.69 Palestine—Description and travel 
34-40301 


Bible in hand, and further fortified by wide 
preliminary reading in the history and tradi- 
tions of Palestine, Mr Morton traveled thru 
the Holy Land, searching out the sites as- 
sociated with Jesus and his followers, with 
occasional reference both to earlier and later 
events. This account of his trip is written 
in reverent and earnest fashion, but is also 
entertaining by reason of numerous anecdotes 
of people he encountered, and adventures he 
met with by the way. 





“A book that sharply stimulates the imagina- 
tion and enables it to picture correctly Pales- 
tine’s fields and mountains and that inter- 
prets sympathetically the habits and manners 
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of the Orient is bound to be of permanent 
value. Mr. Morton offers the public such a 
volume.” H. W. 

+ America 52:306 Ja 5 '35 270w 

Booklist 31:202 F '35 

+ Boston Transcript p2 D 22 '34 650w 

+ N Y Times p9 D 9 '34 1100w 

+ Sat R 158:373 N 10 '34 260w 


B or 92 Biography 
EWEN, DAVID, ed. Composers of today. 314p 
il $4. 50; to libraries $3.75 Wilson, H.W. 

927.8 Musicians 34-28472 
“Comprehensive biographical and _ critical 
guide to the lives and works of the foremost 
modern composers of all nations. It includes: 
biographies of 200 composers; bibliographies of 
published and recorded compositions; critical 
estimates by more than 100 leading modern 
critics; photographs or drawings of practically 
all of the composers represented; a bibliography 
of the principal source books and periodicals 
devoted to modern music; pronunciations of 
difficult names."’ Publisher’s note 


Booklist 31:165 Ja °35 
Chicago Daily Tribune pl2 D 15 ’34 
+N Y Sun D 22 '34 320w 
“The volume, which is handsomely made, 
makes a very much needed and very satisfac- 
tory addition to musical literature, revealing 
welcome knowledge about the personalities of 
prominent modern composers, their aims and 
methods and background, throwing light on the 
extent and trends of the modern movement in 
music.”’ 
+ N Y Times p10 D 30 '34 320w 
+ Springf’d Republican p12 D 14 °34 300w 


Fiction 
VILLIERS, ALAN J. Whalers of the midnight 
sun; il. with woodcuts by Charles Pont. 285p 
$2 Scribner [6s Bles] 
34-28406 


The central character in this story of whaling 
in the Antarctic is Alfie Stephens, an eleven- 
year-old ragamuffiin from Hobart, Tasmania, 
who with three older boys sails south aboard 
the S.S. Pelagos, a Norwegian whaling ship. 
The author has actually experienced many of 
the adventures here described. Will be inter- 
esting to older boys and men. 


Booklist 31:101 N ‘34 

“This is a vigorous and informative adven- 
ture book for older boys. Mr. Villiers has 
drawn material from his intimate experience 
with whales and whalers in the far southern 
seas, and made of it a book within the scope 
of the teens’ comprehension and interest. The 
style is clear and forceful and never over a 
boy’s head.’’ C. L. Skinner 

+ Books pll N 18 °'34 650w 


Cath World 140:380 D °34 50w 


Children’s Books 


LEWIS, MRS ELIZABETH (FOREMAN). Ho- 
ming, girl of new China; il. by Kurt Wiese. 
266p $2 Winston 

34-28464 


Present-day China is the scene of this story 
of Ho-ming, second daughter in a farmer's 
family. Ho-ming is encouraged by her father, 
against her mother’s wishes, to go to school. 
Here she comes under the influence of Wei 
Doctor, and at seventeen she is about to enter 
Nanking University to train for the medical 
profession. Companion story to Young Fu. 


Booklist 31:136 D ‘34 
+ Books p5 D 23 '34 400w 
+ Christian Science Monitor p10 D 27 '34 
“It will principally appeal to girls. The con- 
trast of Chinese superstition with the new 
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learning makes it particularly interesting, also 
the struggle of the girl to adjust herself to 
the times. Young people will acquire from 
‘Ho-Ming’ a very good idea of what it means 
to be a child in China today.’’ W. R. Benét 
Sat R of Lit 11:354 D 8 °'34 180w 


SKINNER, CONSTANCE LINDSAY. Rob Roy; 
the frontier twins. 218p il $1.75 Macmillan 
34-37252 
No one called the McPhail twins Rob and 
Roy; they were referred to as Rob Roy. In 
this adventurous story of the Tennessee 
frontier after the days of Indian warfare were 
past, the twins and their wild cat, Toddy 
Thompson, try to find the ‘‘White Indians’”’ 
they have heard about, and eventually dis- 
cover a gang of bandits. 


Booklist 31:178 Ja °35 

+ Books p8 D 9 °34 420w 

+ Boston Transcript p3 D 5 °34 240w 

+ Horn Bk M 10:367 N ‘'34 50w 

** *Rob Roy’ is well written, and like all Miss 

Skinner’s books has a fine authentic historical 
background. The story moves briskly, the char- 
acters, among whom appears Andrew Jackson 
as a young man, are alive and real, and there 
is a delightful Scots tang to the humor.’ A. 
T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times pill D 16 °34 370w 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:354 D 8 '34 160w 


TRAVERS, PAMELA L. Mary Poppins; il. by 
Mary Shepard. 206p $1.50 Reynal [5s Howe] 
Mary Poppins was the most unusual nurse- 

maid imaginable. She appeared at the Banks 

house on a day of high wind, and after a de- 
lightful interlude with Michael, Jane and the 
twins, floated away when the wind changed. 

The fanciful adventures which the children and 

Mary Poppins enjoyed together endeared her to 

them to such an extent that their one consola- 

tion was the hope that some day Mary would 
return. 





Booklist 31:178 Ja °35 
Books p5 D 2 '34 500w 
“I don’t like ‘Mary Poppins’ because it sug- 
gests Alice, or Winnie the Pooh or Peter Pan; 
I like it because it is uniquely ‘Mary Poppins.’ 
I suspect that parents and children will go on 
liking it for some years to come.’’ Lewis Gan- 
nett 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p13 D 3 '34 700w 
— N Y Times pl0 D 9 '34 130w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:340 D 8 °'34 220w 
-+ Springf’d Republican p7e D 16 '34 240w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p637 S 20 ‘34 


VAN STOCKUM, HILDA. A day on skates; 
with il. by the author; foreword by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. 40p $2.50 Harper 

34-28466 


A beautifully illustrated story of a long 
winter’s day in Holland. The school teacher 
takes his class of boys and girls on a skating 
picnic; they skate from dawn to dusk, with 
stops for good things to eat—cocoa, spicy 
korstjes, and “snow pancakes’’—and when 
night comes they are glad of the warmth of 
the sledge in which they get a lift home. 


Booklist 31:138 D °34 
+ Books pl6 N 11 '34 370w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 N 28 °'34 200w 
“The illustrations are _ irresistible; lively, 

humorous, full of interesting detail and clever 
characterization and so unmistakably genuine 
in atmosphere that this seems a book well 
calculated to make the traveling Hollander 
homesick. Boys and girls too young to read 
the text will spend a happy hour following 
the fortunes of the characters of the story as 
shown in the pictures. A book that will last.’ 
A. T. Eaton 

+N Y Times pl6 N 11 '34 240w 
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A Light Under A Bushel 


(Continued from page 434) 
Picture-books like Boutet de Monvel’s from 
France, Elsa Eisgruber’s from Germany, and 
Elsa Beskow’s from Sweden, even in the for- 
eign editions, in which no word of the text 
may be understandable to small Americans, 
are full of fun and excitement. And for older 
children there scores of books translated from 
foreign languages which are treasures we 
could scarcely do without: Lagerléf's Nils, 
Fitinghof’s Children of the Moor, Spyri’s 
Heidi, Collodi’s Pinocchio and Anatole 
France’s Girls and Boys, to mention only a 
few. 


Since 1928, librarians appreciative of the 
value of good foreign books in the children’s 
room, have known and used gratefully the 
excellent list entitled, “Children’s Books and 
International Good Will,” compiled by chil- 
dren’s librarians in thirty-seven foreign coun- 
tries and published at Geneva by the Bureau 
International d’Education.’ It lists one hun- 
dred of the best children’s books from each 
country, with the foreign title, author, illus- 
trator, and publisher and a brief description 
of the book in both English and French. It 
has a special selection of books which give 
a true picture of child life in each country and 
which foster world friendship among children. 


American librarians know also the shorter 
and more easily available “Children’s Books 
from Twelve Countries,” a list compiled under 
the direction of Mary Gould Davis of the 
New York Public Library, by the Section for 
Library Work with Children of the A.L. A. 
in 1930. This excellent, annotated list has 
three hundred titles and among the twelve 
countries included are England and America. 
It has been published and may be purchased 
for soc from the A. L. A. Headquarters or the 
New York Public Library. This list is par- 
ticularly useful in selecting a few outstanding 
picture-books from each country that have 
proved successful with American children, 
and good stories for foreign children’s reading 
in American libraries or for American chil- 
dren learning to read French, Italian, Spanish, 
etc. 

A third list, equally significant, and equally 
valuable to the librarian in finding the best of 
foreign material available for American chil- 
dren, has been hidden under a bushel until 
now, and it is the object of these paragraphs 
to expose its light. This list is called “A 
Bibliography of English Translations of For- 
eign Children’s Books,” and is the recent work 
of the International Committee of the Chil- 
dren’s Section of the A.L.A., under the 


direction of Ruth P. Hill of the New York 
Public Library, chairman of the Committee in 
1933-34. It assembles, as completely as possible, 
the whole body of foreign children’s literature 
which has been translated into English and is 
now available in American editions. There 
are cards for about 500 translated books and 
an additional list of about 150 adaptations— 
books written in English based on foreign 
sources published or unpublished. Twenty- 
seven countries are represented, and France 
and Germany have so far made the greatest 
number of contributions to American chil- 
dren’s libraries. East Africa and Croatia have 
given the least, with one book each. Each 
card gives author’s name, the translated title, 
American publisher and date, the name of the 
translator when known, and below, the orig- 
inal foreign title, publisher and date. For 
example: 
Rebald, Aimé 
SCALAWAG, the Story of a Little Dog 
Translated by Frederick S. Hoppin. Illustrated 


by Morgan Dennis. New York. Stokes. 1931. 
MALFICELI. Paris. Fischbacker. 1924. 


Of the many translations of the classics, 
Aesop, Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, Hans 
Andersen, etc, only a few outstanding versions 
have been selected for inclusion. The publisher 
consulting this list can find out whether or 
not a translation has been made of any foreign 
book in question. When, for example, a 
willing but uninformed translator brings him 
a translation of one of Johanna Spyri’s books, 
he can quickly discover, by consulting the 
Spyri entries on Miss Hill’s list (there are 
50 of them) whether it is one of this author’s 
forty books which have already been translated 
and published in English. He can find out 
how many volumes of folk lore are already 
available from any country. The librarian or 
teacher can find picture-books, stories, tales 
and poetry representative of any country. 

This Bibliography is an important piece of 
research in the field of children’s literature. 
It is now in card catalog form, in duplicate, 
and unpublished, but it is to be hoped that it 
may soon be issued in pamphlet form for 
general distribution to libraries and schools. 
In the meantime, it may be seen in the Cen- 
tral Children’s Room of the New York Public 
Library at 42d Street or at the Headquarters 
of the A.L.A. in Chicago, and those unable 
to consult it in either of these cities may 
address specific questions to Miss Ruth A. 
Hill, New York Public Library, 103 West 
135th Street, New York City, and receive 
answer by mail. 


1 This list may be secured by sending the equivalent of five Swiss francs to Mile. Blanche Weber, 
Bureau International d’Education, 44 rue des Maraichers, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Make your LIBRARY more 
ATTRACTIVE to young people 


More than 50,000 Boys and 
Girls now have a Weekly 
Newspaper all their own 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ . 
NEWSPAPE R ¥ 


The News of the Week 
in Word and Picture 


Young folks want a newspaper, 
they need one, and they will 
read one. If the only newspaper 
available is an adult paper un- 
suitable for boys and girls, they 
are deprived of the stimulating 
influence of the news of the day. 
At last the boys’ and girls’ own 


is 


newspaper is here—a WEEKLY & ~\ ts 


NEWSPAPER in tabloid size, 
edited especially for young minds, 
and dealing with all the subjects 
that will interest them. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt says: 


“IT am delighted to hear that a Boys’ and 
Girls’ Newspaper is to be launched in America. 
I have heard of ‘The Children’s Newspaper’ 
which has been successfully published for years 
in England. A somewhat similar publication 
in America should be helpful in the education 
and development of our boys and girls. I hope 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper will fill a real 
need and will be welcomed by the young people 
of this country. I wish you success.’’ 


Profusely Illustrated—Breezily Edited 


Now for the first time you can satisfy the 
natural curiosity of children about the news 
without exposing them to sensational stories 
and unsuitable features. “The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Newspaper’ presents all the worthwhile news 
of the week, profusely illustrated and breezily 
edited for the young folks. Plenty of exciting 
features, too! Short stories; serials by the 
os? most famous authors; funnies; puzzles; 

rb Pages that tell how to make things. 

nty of pictures and stories about radio and 
mde stars and other celebrities, with reviews 
of movies that are appropriate for children and 
a schedule of the most suitable radio programs. 
Science, invention, and the wonders of indus- 
try; and a host of other features. 


Children Like It 
Parents Approve 


Every editor and contributor is a man or 
woman of standing, sympathy, and experience. 
Well-known writers contribute to the interest- 
ing and wholesome contents. ‘‘The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Newspaper’ is made so interesting to 
young folks and so complete that they prefer 
it to other newspapers. We predict that it will 
bring new readers to your juvenile department 
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and that its popularity will. make it difficult 
for you to operate with only one copy weekly. 
Its contents will be so varied that all the in- 
terests of children of both sexes from 7 to 17 
will be satisfied. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
15 WEEKS FOR $1.00 


Enroll for a full year (52 weekly issues) for 
$3.00 or a 15 weeks’ Trial Subscription for only 
$1.00. If after you have tried the paper in 
your reading room you find little interest, we 
will cheerfully cancel all obligation and return 
your remittance. Could anything be fairer? 
This exceptional offer is open for a _ limited 
time only. 


Angelo Patri says: “I am delighted to wel- 
come America’s first boys’ and girls’ news- 
paper. All of us concerned with the needs 
and interests of children have long recognized 
the serious need for such a paper. Its pub- 
lication could not be in better hands.” 


eS... THIS COUPON NOW wt geome 

| W.B.-5-35 
Tue Boys’ anp Girts’ NEWSPAPER 
9 East goth Street, New York, N. Y. 


| 

| 
| Enroll this library as a subscriber to Tuz | 
| Boys’ anp Grrts’ Newspaper for the period 

checked below. Remittance is enclosed. ! 
l ( ) One year subscription (2 weeks) $3.00 | 
1 ©.) Special 15 Week Trial Subscription 1.00 | 
| 
| 
| 
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Andre Malraux’ 


NDRE MALRAUX, French novelist, was 

born in Paris on November 3, 1901. Son 
of a French civil servant, he went to Indo- 
China at twenty. There he came to know 
Chinese nationalists, revolutionists, anarchists, 
and terrorists, as well as various secret emis- 
saries and official representatives of European 
governments. He was not only an eyewitness 
to some of “China’s bloodiest revolutionary 
conflicts from 1925 to 1927, but was also an 
actor in them. He was Commissioner of 
Propaganda for the revolutionary government 
of the South, As a member of the Committee 
of Twelve he helped direct the Canton in- 
surrection, and saw plenty of hand-to-hand 
fighting. 

In 10927, while the revolution was still 
going on, he wrote The Conquerors, a novel 
dealing with the Bolshevik-Nationalist move- 
ment in Canton in 1925 as he had seen it. 
This was the story, in diary form, of two 
professional revolutionists and propagandists. 
It was published in Paris in 1928 with the 
title Les Conquérants. 

Malraux protested that his book was not, 
as Trotsky called it, a “novelized chronicle” 
of the Chinese revolution, “because the prin- 
cipal emphasis is on the relation between 
individuals and a collective action, not in the 
collective action alone.” And he explained 
that “the book is first of all a presentation of 
the human situation (une accusation de la 
condition humaine. )” 

The Conquerors was translated into English 
at the suggestion of Aldous Huxley in 1929, 
but had no success at all in either England 
or America. It sold only eight hundred 
copies in this country. A few critics were 
appreciative. Edmund Wilson wrote that “the 
reader who picked this book up was dazzled 
by an unhoped-for searchlight into a region 
which had previously seemed distant and dim. 
Here was a picture, evidently based on inti- 
mate knowledge, of the conflict of forces in 
modern China, with every figure. visible 
with astonishing distinctness. And here was 
something more—something one had not yct 
found in fiction to the same intense degree: 
the peculiar psychological atmosphere of stress, 
with its own attitudes, moralities, passions, 
which is coming to pervade the contemporary 
world.” 

In a second novel of the Chinese revolution, 
Man’s Fate, Malraux recorded the events of 
two days in 1927, and the deeds and words, 
loves and deaths of a small group of revolu- 
tionists during the Shangai rising. This book 


* Pronounced mial-ro 
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was much more successful than its predeces- 
sor. Published in Paris in 1933 as La Condi- 
tion Humaine, it was awarded the Goncourt 
Prize and brought Malraux acknowledgement 
as a front-rank European writer. 

Léon Pierre-Quint wrote in Les Nouvelles 
Littéraires, Paris literary weekly: “La Condi- 
tion Humaine is not only the best novel 
published by any of the younger writers in 
1933; Malraux himself is one of the most 
gifted and most sincere writers who have 
appeared in print since the War. By his cul- 
ture, by his impassioned nature and his love 
of heroism, by his desire for goodness, which 
is always an indication of intelligence, he has 
succeeded in giving his personality a very 
definite place not only among the writers of 
his own generation but also among his elders.” 
. It was not until Man’s Fate was published 
in America in June 1934 that Malraux achieved 
national literary recognition in this country. 
Many of America’s foremost critics called 
it the best novel published in the United 
States during that year. 


Some disappointment was expressed in his 
next translated work, The Royal Way, which 
appeared in this country in February 10935. 
It had been written three years before Man’s 
Fate and published in Paris in 1930 as La Voie 
Royale. The outgrowth of an archaeological 
expedition which the author himself had made 
to Cambodia and Siam in his early twenties, 


(Continued on page 466) 
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HANDBUCH DER BIBLIOTHEKSWISSENSCHAFT. 


Hrsg. v. Fritz Milkau. 2v. Half-lea. each $17.50 postpaid. 


VOL. I. SCHRIFT UND BUCH. xx,876p. 125 illustrations of which 18 are 
full-page. 


VOL. II. DAS BIBLIOTHEKSWESEN. |. History. 2. Administration. 


“A work truly monumental in scope and comprehensiveness—one which, in all libra- 
ries and schools that aim to keep abreast of the best thought in regard to our work and 
profession, will be considered a primary source of information and reference on the his- 
tory of books and libraries.’’—J. M. C. Hanson in Library Quarterly. 


INTERNATIONALE BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES BUCH- UND 


BIBLIOTHEKSWESENS: MIT BESONDERER BERUCK- 

SICHTIGUNG DER BIBLIOGRAPHIE. In kritischer Auswahl 
zusammengestellt von J. Vorstius und E. Steinborn. 5th and 6th 
years, 1930, 1931. ea. $7.25 postpaid. 


This bibliography should be in the hands of all who have to do with material of 
this kind.—Literarisches Beiblatt. 


i] ° JAHRBUCH DER DEUT- 
JAHRBUCH DER BUCHERPREISE: SCHEN BIBLIOTHEKEN. 
Ergebnisse der Versteigerungen in Deutsch- 


land, Deutsch-Gsterreich, Holland, Skan- Bibtothekace’ KXLXIL 
dinavien, der Tschechoslowakei, Ungarn 193] xiii, 4067p $2.40 rns 
v. G. Hebbeler. XXIV, XXV, XXVI, 1929 Pe aa Ae os | 

1931. ea. $7.25 postpaid. 


Contains a list of German 


Beginning with this volume, this Yearbook now scholarly libraries, with statis- 
appears in enlarged form. In addition to the older tical information about each, a 
books, it contains rare and collector’s items from directory of librarians, library 
the newer literature, also books that are especially laws and regulations and li- 
good examples of the printing art. brary statistics. 


JAHRBUCH DER _DEUT- 
INTERNATIONALE JAHRESBER- SCHEN VOLKSBUCHER- 


ICHTE DER BIBLIOGRAPHIE. EIEN. 


: ~ ‘ Hrsg. v. Verein Deutscher 
" rf . ¢ ? ost- r . . 
eons 1930. pa. $1.00; 1931, $1.25 post Volksbibliothekare. IV. 
— 1928/29, 1929/30. viii,244p. 
The year’s work in practical bibliography. $2.40 postpaid. 


This book deals with the 
German “popular” libraries in 


DER GEGENWARTIGE STAND DER Jahrbuch’ der “Deutschen Bib: 
PRIMAREN NATIONALBIBLIOGRA- _ !iotheken deals with the “‘schol- 


libraries. contains 


PHIE IN DEN KULTURLANDERN: statistics on the stock, admin- 


istration and personnel of some 


Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Theorie der Bib- 600 oF more Ubrartes limited 
: * mete. SSR C 22 7 mostly to public libraries in 
liographie. J. Vorstius. 1930. 38p. pa. 75¢ towns of more than 10,000 pop- 
postpaid. ulation, 
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Vincent 


AMES VINCENT SHEEAN, American 

journalist and author, was born on De- 
cember 5, 1899, in Christian County, Illinois. 
His parents, William Sheean and Susan 
MacDermot, were Irish, He grew up in 
Pana in Christian County, a bookish lad who 
showed an early aptitude for languages and 
read enormously in English and French. 

At the University of Chicago he was an 
undergraduate along with Glenway Wescott 
and Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Three and a 
half years of college life came to an abrupt 
end with the death of his mother. He worked 
for a few weeks on the Chicago Daily News, 
was discharged, and then boarded a train for 
New York, where he served as a tabloid 
reporter on the Daily News for nearly a year. 

In the spring of 1922, aged twenty-two, he 
went to Paris. This step marked the begin- 
ning of his spectacular career as foreign 
correspondent which took him to nearly every 
part of Europe and Asia and brought him in 
personal contact with most of the chief world 
figures of the day—all before he was thirty. 

He was three years a European corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Tribune, with head- 
quarters in Paris. During this time he re- 
ported, among other things, the Rhineland 
Separatist war, the Ruhr Occupation, the 
Lausanne Conference, the Fascist march on 
Rome, Primo de Rivera’s assumption of the 
Spanish dictatorship, many sessions of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, the conference 
resulting in the Dawes Plan, and most of the 
French internal crises. His most sensational 
feat came during the war between Spain and 
the Rif tribes of northern Morocco, when he 
penetrated to the heart of the Rif and suc- 
ceeded in reaching and interviewing Abd 
El-Krim, the Rif leader. Upon emerging he 
informed the world of the Riffian strength 
and Abd El-Krim’s aims, and presented the 
Rif chieftain’s peace negotiations in person to 
General Primo de Rivera. This adventure 
was described in his first book, American 
Among the Riff, which he wrote in New York 
after having severed connections with the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Forming an affiliation with the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance as a special cor- 
respondent, Sheean returned to the Rif to 
cover the new outbreak between France and 
Abd El-Krim. The next year found him in 
Persia making a study of socialism which re- 
sulted in his writing a book, New Persia. 

After that he went to China and for eight 
months traveled thru that country then in the 
throes of revolutionary and factional struggle. 
He interviewed war lords, studied the work 
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VINCENT SHEEAN 


of the Communists, was present at the mas- 
sacres of Hankow, and made a long trip into 
Manchuria. He became the friend and con- 
fidant of Madame Sun Yat-Sen, the “mother 
of the Chinese Revolution.” In the midst of 
all this, while filing regular dispatches to his 
syndicate and writing magazine articles, he 
found time to complete a novel of English 
life, The Anatomy of Virtue. 

In Hankow he met Mrs. Rayna Prohme, a 
brilliant American girl from Chicago who 
edited the official propaganda newspaper of the 
Hankow revolutionary government. He fell 
into the habit of calling on her every day, 
not only to learn the news but “for the 
pleasure of conversation with somebody who 
so thoroly spoke my own language.” She 
proved to be, he says, “the most powerful and 
significant personal influence to which I have 
ever been subjected.” After the overthrow 
of the Hankow government in the summer of 
1927, they were separated for a time but met 
again in Moscow where they continued their 
endless conversation (“The most important 
conversation in my life—in the true sense, 
the only conversation I have ever had”) until 
she died late that autumn of inflammation of 
the brain. 

He found solace in work on the Times in 
Paris for a while. The next winter he lectured 
in the United States on the subject of Morocco 
and China. In 1929 he happened to be in 
Jerusalem when the Arab-Jewish riots broke 
out, and resumed his role of special corre- 


(Continued on page 466) 














Help Youth Face the 
Problems of the New Day 


Articles in the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House are 
directed towards the pupil’s school and community adjustments. 
Edited by a representative list of secondary school people, the 
journal is published monthly from September to May inclusive. 


Editorial Office, School of Education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, New York. Business office, 
R.K.O. Building, Radio City, New York, New York. 


Subscription price $3.00 per year, two years for $5.00 if cash accompanies 
offer. Single copies, 40 cents. Subscriptions for less than a year will 
be charged at the single copy rate. For subscriptions in groups of two 
or more, write for special rates. 


Address all communications to the Clearing House, 
R. K. O. Building, Radio City, 
New York, New York 
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FitiInc STOOL 


Built to last a lifetime—of best library furniture Increases efficiency, helps to prevent fatigue—the 
construction—big castors of solid rubber with ball New Gaylord “Low-Down” Filing Stool is greatly 
bearings, all four swivel. Made of quarter sawed 


oak, finished light or dark. The top is 1334 inches appreciated by filing clerks, catalogers and _—", 


by 14 inches. It is 14% inches high. Weight only : we 
9% Ibs. Priced at $5.75 for one; $5.50 each for A much needed convenience for use when “filing 
three, and $5.25 each for six. Transportation Paid. or finding” material in low drawers, files and shelves 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. ©) 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 462) 
this is the story of a young French arche- 
ologist who seeks an escape from the tedium 
of respectable bourgeois society in a ransack- 
ing of the past in the form of forbidden art 
treasures in the jungle temples of Siam. 

Malraux began writing at the age of twenty 
with a volume of poetic prose called Lunes en 
Papier. His subsequent books have all been 
based on his experiences in the Orient and 
include an essay, Tentation de I’Occident, 
published in Paris in 1926. 

In March 1934, about three months before 
Man’s Fate appeared in America, Malraux, 
with Pilot Molinier, made international head- 
lines when he flew across the Great Arabian 
Desert and reported the discovery of what he 
thought was the legendary city of Sheba, with 
twenty towers still standing. 

Malraux is described by Léon Pierre-Quint 
as “tall and slender, with a sharply cut, 
angular face. His quick, nervous movements 
express determination. One feels in his glance 
an intense ardor ruled by a rare intelligence. 
An excellent orator, he can capture his audi- 
ence with one or two sentences that never 
fail to hit the bull’s eye.” 


Vincent 


(Continued from page 464) 
spondent to report the event. Afterward he 
traveled thru the Palestine colonies to report 
to the American Consul-General upon the 
safety of American citizens. 


Since that time Sheean has devoted him- 
self mainly to literary work. He has pub- 
lished two more novels, Gog and Magog, a 
story of Russia in turmoil, involving an 
American girl in Moscow who (like Rayna 
Prohme) turns Communist and meets a tragic 
end; and The Tide, the story of a holy man 
from the Near East who visits New York 
for a week. 

Sheean’s most ambitious and most success- 
ful book to date is Personal History, his “ac- 
count of the relationship between one person 
and the historic processes between the Armis- 
tice (1918) and the crash (1929).” 

Published early in 1935, Personal History 
was a selection of the Literary Guild for 
February and is still enjoying a wide popular 
sale. The English edition has the title, Jn 
Search of History. 

Sheean is thirty-five years old, six feet two 
inches in height, and objects strenuously to 


Restless, fair-skinned, well-built, with large 
sad gray eyes that stare intensely past the 
person he is talking to, Malraux loves to talk, 
but never about himself. His friend Haakon 
Chevalier, who translated Man’s Fate, says, 
after sitting in on conferences with Paul 
Valéry, Count Keyserling, Aldous Huxley, 
Jules Romains and some twenty other leading 
European intellectuals: “I can honestly say 
that not one of them could match Malraux 
for verbal artistry, for penetrating impromptu 
analysis of a wide range of subjects, or for 
knowledge of contemporary events.” 

As art editor of La Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise, Malraux brought Greco-Buddhist art to 
the fore in a much discussed exhibit. In 
literature he has upheld the boldest experi- 
mentalists such as D. H. Lawrence and 
recently defended the persecuted 
writers. At present he lives in Paris, working 
for the publishing house of Gallimard. 


has 


German 


A new novel by Malraux, now running 
serially in La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, is 
scheduled for American publication next fall 


or winter. 


Sheean 


being called the Richard Harding Davis of his 
time. “Jimmie” is known to his wide circle 
of acquaintances as a man of great personal 
charm, with the manner and manners of a 
cosmopolite, who likes to stay up late and 
make people talk. “When among friends,” 
according to Wings, publication of the Liter- 
ary Guild, “there is always a point in the 
evening when he insists upon breaking into 
song, and his repertoire is formidable. He 
likes to sing all the parts in Tristan und Isolde, 
and sometimes it is impossible to stop him.” 

Most of his writing is done in quiet villages 
in France or Italy and when a job is finished 
he makes a bee line for Paris, where he knows 
more different kinds of people than anywhere 
else. In England he is a frequent guest of 
V. Sackville-West and Harold Nicolson at 
Knole. In America he likes to visit the Ver- 
mont farm of Sinclair Lewis and Dorothy 
Thompson. 

At present he is in Italy working on a new 
novel, which will be set in the Italian rococo 
period of about 1800 at the Neapolitan court 
of Ferdinand and Caroline, the court at which 
Sir William Hamilton was ambassador and 
the divine Emma a dominating figure. 





